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HANKS to the financial aid of the Russell Sage Founda- — 
tion a committee of the Charities Publication Society, 
composed of distinguished men and women engaged in re- 
lief, settlement, and reform work, was able to undertake a 
“social survey” of Pittsburg, the iron city, the most extra- 
ordinary, in many respects, of our industrial communities. 
The survey was made on scientific lines, and engineers, sani- 
tarians, physicians, charity experts were on the force which 
for eighteen months was employed in the enterprise. The 
object was to determine the conditions of life and labor in 
a heterogeneous American city, to point out possible im- 
provements and discover unsupplied needs. 

The investigation was thorough, embracing housing, 
wages, hours of toil, cost of living, police and hospital serv- 
ice, industrial accidents, pauperism, sickness and death rates, 
education, immigration, justice in the inferior courts, sa- 
loons, politics, charitable and other philanthropic agencies, 
and so on. Many startling results were brought to light in 
the reports of the investigators. It was known before that 
Pittsburg, so wealthy and alert and busy, was in a civic and 
social sense far behind other American cities, but few out- 
siders had any conception of the actual conditions there. 
Some of the things found by the surveyors were thus sum- 
marized in a circular issued by the directing committee : 


1. In the Schools. Buildings, every room of which was over- 
crowded, with children sitting in the aisles; schools unconnected with 
the sewer; schools without fire proofing, without fire escapes, without 
fire drills—all these in contrast to progressive schools in other wards 
— first rate equipment, small classes, good plumbing and adequate 
ight. 
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2. In the Hospital System. The city is served by a group of 
private institutions, many of them adequately equipped and pro- 
gressively managed, but there is no co-ordination. New hospitals 
are erected under the eaves of the old hospitals. Sick and injured 
people are carried long distances at great risk. Seven new hospitals 
are going up in Pittsburg and yet, when they are carried out, there 
will be a great belt of river wards thickly populated without a con- 
venient hospital plant. 

3. The Aldermans Courts are of the vintage of the village 
blacksmith. With the exception of a few well conducted courts, the 
forty or more ward courts may be said to clutter up and befog 
the cause of minor justice, and are an exasperation in civil busi- 
ness. They compare with the new Municipal Court of Chicago 
about as the open forges of King John’s time compare with the 
Bessemer converter. 

4. Factory Inspection Headquarters are conspicuous by their 
absence in this, perhaps the greatest industrial center in the coun- 
try, where thousands of men are at work, dealing with poisons and 
flame, and fierce new agents of production. There are factory in- 
spectors, but they are not easily accessible to the workman. The 
standards for protective machinery are low and are not adequately 
enforced. 

5. The Health Bureau, until the present administration, had 
not had an annual report for five years. Two-thirds of the ap- 
propriation is engrossed in a garbage removal contract. With such 
an inadequate barricade, disease has sacked Pittsburg throughout 
the years. With a new five and a half million dollar filtration plant, 
the city is checking its typhoid scourge, but compared with four 
cities of corresponding size—Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis 
—Pittsburg has ranked highest in typhoid and pneumonia for five 
years. 

6. The cost of living in the neighborhood of Pittsburg is well 
nigh the highest in the country. There is a direct bearing between 
this cost of living and the hoiding power of the wages paid in the 
Pittsburg district. 

7. Housing. The tenement house census of last summer 
showed 3,364 tenement houses in the greater city. Nearly 50 per cent. 
of these are old dwellings without conveniences for the multiple 
households now crowded into them. Cellar dwellings, dark interior 
rooms, filthy vaults, water taps each used by ten or more families— 
these were some of the things found. Such haphazard method of 
letting housing take care of itself is a monetary drawback to the 
merchants of the city. It puts a premium on single men, drifters 
and lodgers as against the man with a household. 

In the Mill Town. This problem is not of the greater city 
alone. In Braddock, Duquesne, McKeesport, Sharpsburg, and 
Homestead, there are old buildings which are crowded, and new 
buildings which are put up in violation of every canon of scientific 
housing—back-to-back houses such as were condemned seventy-five 
years ago in England. 

9. In the gamble for health, in these communities, the dice 
are loaded. In the second ward of Homestead, of every three chil- 
dren born one dies before it reaches two years of age, as against 
one dying of every six born in the rest of the town. 

10. The Human Waste of Industrial Accidents. During the 
year studied, 500 were killed; over half were thirty years of age, 
Over half were earning less than $15 a week. Is the law fair in 
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assuming that wages cover risk? Fifty-one per cent. of the men 
killed were married and had families to support. Where does the 
expense of these accidents fall? What share of the loss is shoul- 
dered by the employer? What share falls in the long run upon the 
community itself? 

11. Industry and Health. The United States Supreme Court 
in an Oregon case has upheld the constitutionality of the statute pro- 
hibiting night labor for women on grounds of health. From mid- 
August to the first of December in the stogy trade of Pittsburg 
women work from two to three evenings a week; laundries custo- 
marily work Friday nights until 10 or 12 o'clock, and ironers some- 
times work until 3 a. m. 

12. Democracy and Free Time. Employers may differ as to 
whether they can get the most work and the most effective work 
out of a man if he works twelve hours a day, or ten, or eight, but 
the community has something at stake. How much citizenship does 
Pittsburg get out of the steel worker who labors twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week, with a long turn of twenty-four hours once 
a fortnight? 


Pittsburg, it will be seen, has tremendous social and in- 
dustrial problems to grapple with, and the work of recon- 
struction will require decades and an abundance of civic vir- 
tue and energy. 

Washington, the national capital, is a city of a different 
class, but she too has been backward and needs a thorough 
cleaning up and reconstruction. A commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt made an elaborate investigation and 
reported some time ago a sweeping plan of reform. The 
city can be made a model of its kind, and being our capital, 
the duty to reconstruct it is the more imperative. It has 
many magnificent buildings, fine monuments, broad avenues 
and beautiful features, but it also has filthy alleys, con- 
gested and ugly tenements unfit for human habitation, 
vicious dens and ill-paved, ill-lighted streets. 


Morally Washington also leaves much to be desired. 
Gamblers, loan sharks, usurers flourish there, and the peo- 
ple are governed by a commission that in turn is subject to 
congressional control and have no means of attending to 
their own needs. Political, economic, sanitary and other im- 
provements are as necessary to Washington as they are to 
Pittsburg, and in the former city the contrasts are greater 
and less explicable to visitors and foreigners. 
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Further Progress of Prohibition 


We directed attention some months ago to the extra- 
ordinary advance of prohibition in the South. Further vic- 
tories for that cause are to be recorded. On the first day 
of the present year state prohibition laws—as distinguished 
from county prohibition under the system of local option— 
went into effect in three southern commonwealths—Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and North Carolina. Georgia had joined 
the prohibition states a year before. Tennessee, after a 
severe struggle in the legislature, has since enacted a state 
prohibition act. Arkansas, South Carolina, and Texas are 
pledged to prohibition and will soon establish it by legisla- 
tion. Oklahoma has had prohibition since statehood was 
conferred upon her. Will the South soon be “solid” on 
this question? it is naturally asked. 

Not long ago prohibition was supposed to be a northern 
movement. It was confined, as far as state law was con- 
cerned, to Maine, Kansas, and North Dakota. Today it is 
spreading faster in the South than in the North, though 
more and more northern counties and cities are voting out 
the saloons on their own account. 

In southern cities—Atlanta especially—there has been 
resistance to the enforcement of prohibition and instances 
of defiant violations. But the so-called “whiskey rebel- 
lions” of our day are not formidable. Forceful executives 
will find public sentiment on their side in demanding respect 
for law, and prohibition will be fairly tried in the industrial 
cities of the South. That there should be such a trial must 
be the wish of the sincere and disinterested opponents of 
prohibition as well as of its supporters, for ultimately facts 
rather than doctrines will settle the question. 


Among the better class of wholesale liquor dealers and 
brewers there is, as we have noted before, a movement for 
reforming the retail trade and making the saloon respectable 
and law-abiding, as it is in Germany, for example. The 
Model License League would divorce the saloon from gam- 
bling, the social evil, vice and disorder in all its forms, would 
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discourage “treating” as a cause of overindulgence, and 
would have violations of ordinances regulating saloons pun- 
ished by fine or cancellation of the license. The resolutions 
of this league are eliciting commendation from the press and 
public men, but doubt is expressed whether they will have 
much influence on the class they are aimed at, which includes 
the low type of spoils politician as well as the law-breaking 
retail dealer and the corrupt official who “protects” him for 
a political or pecuniary consideration. 


Se 
Reformed Spelling Again 


It cannot be said that the efforts to correct, rationalize 
and simplify English spellings are meeting with much popu- 
lar success. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s “experimental” order in 
favor of the proposed changes failed of the expected effect. 
A few periodicals have permanently adopted the spellings 
recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board, but their 
number is not increasing, while their readers, whether ac- 
customed to the new forms or not, are not demanding that 
the other publications they buy and like shall adopt the re- 
formed spellings. 


But the learned members of the American and English 
boards are persistent and optimistic. They have issued a 
new list of reformed words and promise a complete “alfa- 
betical” guide for those who sympathize with the movement. 
Apparently no further or more “radical” changes are to be 
made in the near future; the public will be given time and 
opportunity to acquire familiarity with and overcome the 
repugnance naturally felt to the new reform. 


The latest list, the third in the series since the launching 
of the linguistic enterprise, seems startling to many and ab- 
solutely reasonable and moderate to the board and its sup- 
porters. It invites us to drop the “a” in such words as 
“helth,” “relm,” etc., the “e” in such words as “hart,” 
“harth,” the final “e” in delv, solv, etc., and the “ce” in notis, 
servis, and so on. 
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Science, the best original usage of great writers, the 
essential rules of English spelling, it is asserted and shown, 
fully warrant such changes. For every innovation some 
authority of unquestioned weight is cited and ample prece- 
dent invoked. But the difficulty appears to be that the great 
majority of people, including men of letters and culture, 
prefer the old forms, whatever their origin was, to “queer” 
and strange new forms. Familiarity does not always breed 
contempt; often it breeds affection, sympathy, devotion. 


* The English that is learned in school, in books, in classics, 


the spelling that is associated with the very significance 
and spirit of words, lines and pregnant phases, cannot be 
abandoned without violence to sentiments and habits. That 
is why reform by decree, reform in the name of ancient 
rules, is so slow and painful. Our spellings are not fixed 
and they will change in the future as they have changed in 
the past, but they will change imperceptibly, almost uncon- 
sciously. This, however, is no argument against honest, 
well-considered, well-informed proposals by recognized lov- 
ers of pure and correct English. Such recommendations are 
valuable as guidance and suggestion and may help the evo- 
lutionary process in language. 


b+” 
The “Popularization” of the Senate 


For some decades the federal senate has been consid- 
ered too conservative, altogether insufficiently responsive 
to public sentiment. The constitution intended it to be de- 
liberative and slower than the House, but it is accused of 
having erred too much on the side of resistance to the peo- 
ple’s will. Direct popular election of its members is the 
remedy that is steadily gaining wider acceptance, though 
the realization of that reform seems quite remote even now. 

Still, the popularization of the senate is gradually being 
accomplished. The waves and agitations of the last several 
years have had their effect on the citadel. The advisory 
primary votes and the other extra-constitutional devices that 
have been adopted in the South and West to influence the 
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selection of federal senators by the legislatures have caused 
the retirement of some prominent men and the strengthen- 
ing of the progressive or radical minority in the “upper” 
branch of Congress. Iowa, Kansas, the Dakotas, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, New York are among the states that have sent 
new men to the senate, men from whom much is expected 
in the way of cooperation with the “progressive-con- 
servative” executive, Mr. Taft. Ex-Secretary Root, it is 
true, holds conservative ideas on certain current questions, 
such as direct primaries, the referendum, popular election of 
senators, and the like; but he is an able and forceful man, 
with an admirable administrative record, and he will not 
withhold his aid from the President whose intimate asso- 
ciate he was in the Roosevelt cabinet. Messrs. Cummins, 
Jones and other newcomers are associated with the national 
reform movement. 

The case of Senator Chamberlain of Oregon is pecu- 
liar and remarkable. He was elected by a Republican legis- 
lature, against partisan protests, and is the direct product of 
the “mandatory” direct primary applied to senators. The 
people of Oregon had indorsed him at such a mandatory 
primary, and the majority of the legislators had expressly 
pledged themselves in advance to abide by the people’s ver- 
dict in the case. Some of the legislators would have violated 
their pledges, and they were indeed openly urged to do so by 
narrow “organization” men. What averted this moral of- 
fence was the “recall” system in effect in the state. A non- 
partisan body of citizens announced that the recall would 
be used against every legislator who should dare break his 
pledge to the voters. The warning was effective, and not 
one man violated his promise, though many expressed keen 
regret at being forced to send a Democrat to Washington 
to represent the Republican majority of Oregon. The per- 
formance was childish, but it illustrates the need of popu- 
lar vigilance and of more binding and effective methods of 
insuring genuine obedience to the popular will. Direct 
methods are preferable to indirect; and since the tendency 
unmistakably is toward popular selection of federal sena- 
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tors the difficulties and dangers of such makeshifts as ad- 
visory primaries, moral promises by legislative candidates, 
etc., supply fresh arguments for a constitutional amend- 
ment for popular election of such senators without any in- 
tervention of state legislatures. The advantage to the latter 
would be great; it would give them greater freedom of 
action in state matters, which are all outside party politics, 
and permit voters to apply to their members tests of personal 
fitness and ability. The duty of selecting federal senators is 
the only thing that keeps state legislatures and state elections 
in “national politics.” 


Sy 
The New National Administration 


Few American executives have had such auspicious be- 
ginnings as have marked the opening of Mr. Taft’s presiden- 
tial career. The last months of the Roosevelt “regime” were 
unfortunately months of friction between the White House 
and Congress, months of congressional inaction and neglect 
of public business. Censure of the President, a vote in the 
House of Representatives to lay on the table a part of one 
of his messages as being “disrespectful” to the House, reso- 
lutions to investigate presidential acts—such things, be their 
merits what they may, are not conducive to legislation and 
deliberation in the interest of the people. 

Mr. Taft was inaugurated in an atmosphere charged 
with good will, so to speak. The South vied with the North 
and the West with the East in singing his praises. He is 
going to be a progressive executive; he is pledged to con- 
tinue what was essential and ripe in the policies of the 
Roosevelt era, but his temperament is such that his methods 
are necessarily to be different from those of his immediate 
predecessor. He is persuasive, conciliatory, tactful, de- 
liberate. 

He has “conquered” Georgia and the South by his 
speeches and personal contact with all sorts and conditions 
of men in that section during his stay there. He promised 
the South absolutely fit appointments and high standards in 
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filling vacancies in public offices, and he argued that the 
South was deeply interested in all the legislation favored 
by the progressive men of all parties in the North. But he 
was frank enough to say that he disapproved of attempts 
to disfranchise the black men by discriminatory and un- 
equal statutes or devices—like the “grandfather clause,” for 
example. He believes in educational and moral qualifica- 
tions for voting, but they must be uniform and fair to all 
races. While the South insists on dealing with suffrage 
in its own way, and the final judge of the legality of any 
particular law is the federal Supreme Court, much in the 
question of negro suffrage involves considerations of na- 
tional policy, and President Taft, on such aspects, has ex- 
pressed himself unmistakably in favor of justice and equal- 
ity. 

But the great and immediate questions that confront his 
administration have to do with tariff-making, revenue, rail- 
road regulation and further control of interstate corpora- 
tions. The President is a firm believer in moderate protec- 
tion, protection without oppression of consumers, of shelter 
to grasping monopoly, and he has approved the proposal of 
the liberal element among manufacturing interests that a 
permanent commission be created by Congress to investi- 
gate conditions of production at home and abroad, discover 
differences in actual labor cost, determine what rates are suf- 
ficient and reasonable in the various lines of production, and 
recommend changes in the tariff law to the national govern- 
ment. This is the European method and it is the method 
that supplies trustworthy data to serve as a basis for a 
“scientific” tariff. The suggestion that the power to order 
or make changes in the tariff be conferred on a commission, 
as the power to make railroad rates under certain restric- 
tions is now lodged in the interestate commerce commission, 
does not recommend itself to Mr. Taft. 

The President believes in control of the capitalization 
of railroads and would have legislation regulating the issu- 
ance of new securities by them in order to prevent inflation 
and misuse of railroad credit. He believes in amending and 
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modernizing the trust law so as to render it enforceable 
against all injurious combinations while removing the men- 
ace of prosecution from combinations that pursue legitimate 
purposes and actually benefit consumers and stockholders 
alike. On labor, employers’ liability and similar questions 
President Taft holds views that are identical with those of 
his predecessor. 

The opponents of regulation who have been clamoring 
for a “rest” from agitation and reform legislation are be- 
ginning to realize that the Taft “era” will not be a period 
of stagnation. The movement for conservation of popular 
rights and protection of popular interests is a movement 
that cannot be arrested. The “let alone” policy as regards 
public utilities is dead; monopoly will continue to be re- 
sisted and corporations must accept an increasing measure 
of public regulation. Here and there unwise and unjust 
statutes may be proposed or passed, but the courts and pub- 
lic opinion will gradually establish a body of principles and 
standards of regulation that will prevent blunders and make 
uniform, just regulation much less difficult than it is now, 
in the stress and confusion of the first phases of the great 
struggle. 


Sy 
The Future of Cuba 


Since the American provisional government of inter- 
vention came to an end in Cuba, and power was transferred 
to President Gomez and the new congress, reports of trou- 
ble and friction at Havana have been frequent. But Mr. 
Magoon, the former governor, warns Americans to receive 
all such reports with reserve and suspicion. There are sev- 
eral political factions in Cuba; the Liberal party, which is 
now in office, is divided against itself, and dissatisfaction 
over patronage and appointments will inevitably arise. It 
arises in this country, and often leads to scandals, deadlocks, 
party crises, etc. It does not follow, however, that a people 
is unfit for self-government if its politicians and leaders 
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quarrel over spoils and public measures. Cuba’s independ- 
ence is not threatened by minor troubles or squabbles. 

Ex-Gov. Magoon is convinced that President Gomez 
is equal to his task and that peace and order will be main- 
tained in Cuba. His experience satisfies him that the les- 
sons of the anti-Palma insurrection, the intervention and 
the subsequent developments have been mastered by the ma- 
jority of the islanders, and that they are prepared to submit 
to lawfully established authority and to majority rule. A 
revolt against the Gomez government would be a revolt 
against the very principle of representative institutions, as 
nothing can be said against the legality and fairness of the 
election which resulted in the success of the party he rep- 
resents. 

Aside from this, Cuba is in a better position today to 
maintain an independent government. The period of Amer- 
ican rule was a period of active constructive work in many 
directions. The island is more prosperous, healthier, cleaner, 
more orderly, better policed and better educated. Good 
laws have been adopted, crime has been suppressed, the ad- 
ministrative machinery has been greatly improved. 

Such danger as still exists arises, as Mr. Magoon has 
pointed out in an otherwise highly optimistic report, from 
the peculiar industrial conditions of Cuba. Labor is not 
steadily employed; months of intense activity are followed 
by months of idleness, and the idle laborers, largely foreign 
and unskilled, easily become a menace. They turn to va- 
grancy, to political plotting, to anything that promises pay 
and excitement, and ambitious leaders have found recruits 
among them for the Spanish-American variety of “revolu- 
tions.” Diversified industries, increased production, steady 
employment are Cuba’s fundamental need; they would do 
more for her independence and future progress than any 
amount of political education. The Cuban government un- 
derstands the situation and will seek to promote reciprocity, 
find markets, stimulate investment of capital in new indus- 
tries, and watch the unemployed. To maintain credit it must 
avoid fresh loans and practice economy. 
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Trusts and Their Debts 


It is a familiar rule of law that illegal or immoral con- 
tracts are unenforceable, or that the courts will not lend 
their aid to the effort to reap the fruit of any agreement that 
is contrary to public policy. Gambling debts, for example, 
cannot be sued on under this rule. But that trusts and com- 
binations in restraint of trade, such as are forbidden by fed- 
eral and state laws, are without standing in court to collect 
their debts or enforce their contracts with jobbers, dealers 
and other customers is a startling proposition indeed, owing 
to the number of such combinations and the apparent im- 
possibility of restoring competition in the industries that 
have undergone concentration. 


The federal Supreme Court in a recent case has decided 
that, whatever may be the right of illegal trusts that sue on 
implied promises to pay for goods purchased of them, or on 
express contracts that are innocent on their face, such trusts 
cannot secure the aid of the courts in collecting debts under 
agreements that are themselves tainted with illegality, or 
agreements that constitute part of forbidden, unlawful and 
anti-social purposes. To enforce such agreements, in the 
opinion of the court, would be to stultify the law and sanc- 
tion effectually what the statutes prohibit on paper. 

Four of the justices of the court dissented from this 
opinion, limited and guarded as it is. They admit the wis- 
dom of the policy of resisting monopoly and withholding 
judicial aid from law-violating and law-defying combina- 
tions, but, in the words of Justice Holmes, even more im- 
portant is “the policy of preventing people from getting 
other people’s goods for nothing when they purport to be 
buying them.” 

A dilemma would seem to be presented to the courts. 
Dishonesty and fraud are bad for society, and illegal mo- 
nopoly is also a bad thing. Which should be regarded as 
the lesser evil? The majority of the Supreme Court, with- 
out going beyond the facts of the case before it, decided that 
where contracts were directly tainted with illegality and 
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manifestly related to unlawful purposes it was best to refuse 
to enforce them. Where trusts sue on mere contract to 
pay for goods bought of them the courts may not inquire 
into the facts that are back of the contract, into the methods 
and organization of the plaintiff or the degree of participa- 
tion by the defendant in the possibly illegal acts of the 
former. As thus understood the decision is not alarming 
from the standpoint of either of the trusts and their allies 
or from that of the commercial world generally, which nat- 
urally fears the effect of tendencies that are inimical te 
credit and the discharge of “honorable” obligations. 


bes a 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


“ On February 18 representatives of Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States met in the White House to discuss plans for con- 
serving the national resources of North America. This meeting 
for a common purpose is expected to aid in the solution of conserva- 
tion problems which are international rather than national in their 
scope. That community of interest should exist in the preser- 
vation of water supply which benefits two nations, of forests which 
are the means of conserving such water supply, ‘and of migratory 
game and game birds, will be readily appreciated. 

President Roosevelt in welcoming the delegates, said: 

“As a rule the most prosperous man is the man who lives in a 
prosperous community. It is just so with us as nations. 

“The movement that you gentlemen are beginning, of national 
coéperation for the conservation of national and international re- 
sources, marks another stage in the advance along these lines.” 

“Canada,” said Commissioner Sydney Fisher, the next speaker, 
“has watched with the closest attention the conservation movement 
in the United States.” He then declared that President Roosevelt 
struck the keynote of high constructive statesmanship when he 
spoke in favor of harmonious codperation of all countries for the 
advancement of all. 

At the conclusion of the conference the President expressed 
the hope that a conservation congress in which all nations should 
participate would become a reality in the near future. 

* * * * 


The New York Evening Post in a recent editorial commented 
upon the future of Germany as a colonial power and the necessity 
of expansion. Within an area smaller than that of the State of 
Texas, Germany supports a population of 63,000,000 people which, 
at the present rate of increase, will. in forty years, number 100,- 
000,000. There seems to be no possibility of expansion within Europe 
itself, for Russia no longer welcomes German immigrants of whom 
she already possesses 2,000,000, and Austria, although containing a 
like number, seems to be less and less influenced by the German 
speaking element. 
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Abroad German expansion is again limited. Several millions 
of Germans have become American citizens and their amalgamation 
with other American elements is so rapid that they soon cease to 
have any important relation with the Fatherland. The same condi- 
tion prevails in Canada. In South America although there are con- 
siderable colonies of Germans immigration has almost ceased. There 
remains the possibility of expansion in Asia and Africa, but here 
again the German refuses to leave home. Few colonists will settle 
in China and the German speaking population in German’s vast 
African possessions numbers only 4,000. The country is unsuited 
to the German settler and despite the efforts of the government 
remains unpopular. Germany’s problem in the next fifty years will, 
therefore, become increasingly pressing and in view of her political 
isolation her course of action in the face of economic problems will 
become doubly interesting to all other nations. 


* * * * 


Under the heading “A Simple Synopsis,” The Bookman for 
February says: 

“We have received a pamphlet containing an address by Pro- 
fessor John W. Burgess (exchange professor from Columbia at 
Berlin) on the subject of the German Kaiser. We had some inten- 
tion of giving to our readers a synopsis of its contents, but the 
effort necessary to do so has been spared us. We find an adequate 
summary of the address in a sentence taken from the Prayer Book. 
By merely inserting the Kaiser’s name, it adequately covers the en- 
tire ground: 

“*To thee, Wilhelm, be ascribed as are most justly due, all 
might, majesty, dominion and power, world without end.’ 

“It is a very interesting pamphlet. Specialists in mental bac- 
teriology can find no better field wherein to study the ravages of the 
Kaiserbacillus.” 

** * * 


The Library of Congress has issued a List of References on In- 
ternational Arbitration. The purpose of this list is to exhibit ma- 
terial dealing with International Arbitration, and particularly with 
the Conferences at the Hague. The two questions, the Limitation of 
armaments, and the Collection of foreign debts, having received spe- 
cial attention at the Hague Conference in 1907, material dealing with 
these two topics is likewise given under separate heads. In addition 
there are listed refere:ces to discussions on the French occupation 
of Mexico, on the Venezuela case, and on the Santo Domingo ques- 
tion. The list covers 151 pages and contains an index. The Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
has copies for sale. Price 20 cents, paper. 

7 * * 7 


The French flag is no longer insulted on canvas on the walls 
of the Reichstag at Berlin. The picture which hung behind the 
president's chair represented a scene after the battle of Sedan, show- 
ing the Emperor, William I the Crown Prince, Bismarck and Moltke 
riding over the battlefield, with the French flag under their horses’ 
- French visitors to Berlin protested against the picture and most 
Germans regarded it as a violation of good taste, so the offending 
canvas has been removed. 
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The Family of Nations In Confer- 


ence at the Hague 
By William I. Hull, 


Swarthmore College 


N the Western coast of Europe, within a single night’s 
or a twenty-four hours’ journey from most of the 
European capitals, and readily accessible by sea from the 
countries of the Orient and the Occident, lies the beautiful 
city of The Hague. The political center of the Netherlands, 
whose population is nineteenth in the family of nations, and 
with a population of its own which makes it the one hun- 
dred and second of the world’s cities, The Hague was 
deemed to be free from many of the social and political in- 
fluences which dominate the important cities of the “great 
powers.” For these reasons, and because of its comforts, 
cleanliness, beauty, and good government, The Hague was 
selected by Russia and accepted by the other nations as 
the meeting-place of the two most important international 
gatherings in the world’s history. 
The fact, too, that Hugo Grotius, the father of interna- 
tional law, was a native of the Netherlands and spent a 





*The first article of this series, “The European Equilibrium 
and the Peace of the World,” by Victor S. Yarros, appeared in the 
September CHAuTAUQUAN ; the second article, by the same author, 
“Danger Points Around the Globe,” in the October number. It No- 
vember, “The Story of the Peace Movement,” by Benjamin F. True- 
blood; December, “Armies the Real Promoters of Peace,” by Col. 
W. C. Church; January, “The Human Harvest,” by David Starr 
Jordan; and “International Aspects of Socialism,” by A. M. Simons; 
February, “What is International Law?” by Henry Wade Rogers; 
and “The Sanction of International Law,” by Elihu Root; March, 
“Modern Economic Forces Against War,” by Charles A. Conant. 
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large part of his life in The Hague, was regarded as an- 
other and peculiarly appropriate reason why that city should 
become the scene of what was to be the most important de- 
velopment, during the two and a half centuries since his 
death, in the science which he founded. This last fact was 
acknowledged in a striking way by America’s delegation to 
the first Hague Conference, when through its chairman, 
Ambassador Andrew D. White, it laid a silver wreath upon 
Grotius’ grave and eulogized his immortal services in behalf 
of international law. 

Within this “capital of the world” there stand two an- 
cient buildings, and a third new one is being erected, which 
will be known in history as the world’s first capitols. The 
royal palace known as “The House in the Woods,” which 
stands within The Hague’s marvelously beautiful remnant 
of the forest primeval, was the meeting-place of the Con- 
ference of 1889 The castle known as “The Hall of the 
Knights,” which stands within the city’s fortress, which used 
to ring with the wassail of the Counts of Holland and their 
followers when they hunted over the neighboring North Sea 
marshes, and which now serves as the meeting-place of the 
two houses of Holland’s parliament when in joint session, 
was the home of the Conference of 1907. A generous citi- 
zen of the new world, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, has presented 
to the nations the third of these buildings, which is already 
known as the “Palace of Peace.” Its cornerstone was laid 
by the second conference, and it is now being built at the 
point where the great avenue known as the Scheveningen 
Way enters The Hague. 

This last named building will doubtless be the center 
of the third conference and will become the permanent “cap- 
itol of the world.” In it will meet international commissions 
of inquiry, the Permanent Court and tribunals of arbitration, 
the International Prize Court, and the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, all of which have been established or provided for 
by the first two conferences. Here, too, will be located the 
International Bureau, which is a permanent body of officials 
always ready to arrange for the details of any measure of 
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The Palace of Peace, Given by Andrew Carnegie, in Process of Con- 
struction, The Hague. 








House in’ the Wood, The Hague, Meeting Place of First Peace 
Conterence. 





Interior of Knights’ Hall, The Hague, Meeting Place of the Second 
Peace Conference 
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international arbitration decided upon ‘by the nations; and 
in it will meet the Permanent Administrative Council, com- 
posed of the ambassadors and ministers accredited to the 
Netherlands government by the other governments, and ex- 
ercising supervisory control over the International Bureau. 
In the archives of the Peace Palace will be preserved all the 
manifold documents and records of the conference and of 
the various agencies mentioned above; in them, too, will be 
found copies of the treaties of arbitration—already very 
numerous—made between separate nations, and the records 
of peaceful solutions of their difficulties which are arrived 
at elsewhere than at the Hague tribunals. In its library 
will be gathered a vast and precious collection of treatises in 
every civilized tongue on every phase of international law 
and procedure; and here, too, will be established a school 
of international law, open to the students of every land, 
taught by the most eminent of international jurists, and 
aiding greatly, if merely through the mutual acquaintance 
of every “kindred, tongue and nation,” in the promotion of 
international peace. 

The movement which culminated in the holding of the 
two great International Conferences at The Hague dates 
from about a century ago, is of almost world-wide scope, 
includes many phases of political, economic, and philan- 
thropic character. But the immediate cause of the sum- 
moning of the conferences was the realization by the Rus- 
sian Czar and his ministers of the enormous financial bur- 
den which the armaments of Europe had placed upon the 
shoulders of the taxpayers during the past generation. To- 
gether with this realization came an earnest endeavor on 
the part of the Interparliamentary Union to bring about 
the holding of the International Conferences to deal with the 
problem. This union is a very influential association, its 
members comprising many of the delegates: elected by the 
various peoples to represent them in the Congresses and 
Parliaments of the civilized world. Its object is to promote 
the spirit of peace and friendliness among all the lawmakers 
of the world and, by holding its meetings in each of the 
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countries in turn, to arouse among the peoples themselves 
a genuine love of international peace. The meeting which it 
held in 1896 in Buda-Pesth, Hungary, so greatly impressed 
one of the Czar’s ministers, M. Basily, that he began to ad- 
vocate in Russia the reduction of armaments and the call- 
ing of an International Conference. At the session of the 
Union in St. Louis in 1904, Mr. Richard Bartholdt, mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri and founder of the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union, proposed a resolu- 
tion requesting the governments of all the world to send dele- 
gates to a second International Conference. The Union 
adopted this résolution unanimously and sent a deputation of 
two hundred of its members to Washington to request Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to convoke the Conference. The President 
received the deputation most cordially, and promised to com- 
ply with their request. But the Russo-Japanese war was 
waging at the time, and the great powers did not think that 
the right moment for the holding of the conference had ar- 
rived. When the war had been ended by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in September, 1905, the Czar instructed 
his ambassador in Washington to communicate to the Presi- 
dent his desire to convoke a second Conference at The 
Hague, and to inquire if the President would be willing to 
relinquish the honor of calling it to the Czar who had sum- 
moned the first. President Roosevelt expressed himself as 
delighted with this arrangement, and after the necessary 
diplomatic correspondence, the Russian government issued 
its invitation to the nations and its program of topics. 

The question as to which governments should be in- 
vited to send representatives to the Conference had consid- 
erable political importance in several cases; for in answer- 
ing it there was danger that an invitation to some small pow- 
ers which claimed complete sovereignty for themselves 
would irreparably offend the great powers which claimed 
rights of sovereignty over them. The Russian government 
answered this delicate question by determining to invite only 
those governments which were represented by diplomatic 
agents at St. Petersburg. As a result of this decision, 
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twenty-six of the world’s fifty-nine governments claiming 
independent sovereignty were represented at the first Con- 
ference. Twenty of these were European, four were Asiatic, 
and two were American. 

The only European powers not represented were the 
principality of Monaco, the republic of San Marino, and 
the Roman Papacy. Of Asia’s nine powers claiming inde- 
pendent sovereignty, China, Japan, Persia, and Siam were 
represented. The other five, as well as the great populations 
under the domination of some other power, were not invited. 
Africa sent no representative from her six powers claiming 
sovereignty, since, for various reasons, none-of them were 
invited to do so. This omission was widely commented upon 
in the case of the South African Republic and the Orange 
Free State, both of which have since been incorporated in 
the British Empire. Of America’s twenty-one republics 
only two, the United States and Mexico, sent representatives. 
Two of the others were invited to do so, but Brazil replied 
that it had no permanent army worth mentioning, and it was 
not publicly stated which of the other republics was in- 
vited or why it declined to be represented. 

The delegates numbered just one hundred, some of 
these being technical or scientific experts, while the ma- 
jority were diplomatists, statesmen, and publicists. From 
one to eight delegates were sent by each government, but 
each delegation, large or small, and representing a weak or 
a strong power, had only one vote. This recognition of the 
autonomy and equality of states is an interesting illustration 
of state sovereignty and international democracy. As in 
all international assemblies, however, in spite of the theory 
of international equality, the influence of the great powers 
and of great personalities was a striking fact. In arranging 
the seats of the delegations the alphabetical list of the coun- 
tries, according to their names in the French language, was 
followed, and this arrangement brought all of the great 
powers to the front,—the Russians, as initiators of the Con- 
ference, being seated around the President, who was also a 
Russian. The French name for the United States (Etats 
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Unis d’ Amérique) would have placed its representatives 
seventh on the list; but, either because this arrangement 
would have seated its delegates next to those of Spain 
(Espagne), with whom it had recently been at war, or be- 
cause of its commanding position in the New World, it was 
classed as Amérique, second in the list and just after Ger- 
many (Allemagne). 

The absence from the first Conference of the delegates 
from the Republics of South and Central America was re- 
gretted for various reasons by the United States and Mex- 
ico upon whom devolved the duty of defending the peculiar 
interests of the New World, while the Latin Republics them- 
selves soon found that questions in which they were gravely 
interested had been discussed at the first Conference and 
were to be discussed at the second. Partly because of these 
facts, and partly in recognition of President Roosevelt's 
aid in convoking the second Conference, as well as of the 
desirability that all independent nations should subscribe 
to the work of 1899 and participate in the discussions of 
1907, it was decided that to the second Conference all of the 
Latin Republics should be invited. This increased the Amer- 
ican governments at the Conference from two to nineteen. 
The other two, Honduras and Costa Rica, were also invited, 
and they appointed delegates, who came to The Hague but 
did not take their seats. Two seats were reserved for the 
delegates of Honduras, but apparently because of the diffi- 
culty of deciding at the time that the appointees repre- 
sented a de facto government, its delegates were not seated ; 
while Costa Rica was not named on the official list of the 
countries represented and no seat was reserved for its dele- 
gate. The large addition to the American ranks had very 
important consequences to the work of the second Confer- 
ence, and at its second session the delegates of the Latin 
Republics of the New World gave in their adherence to the 
acts of the Conference of 1899. Africa remained unrep- 
resented as before. Asia was represented by the same gov- 
ernments as in 1899, and a determined but unsuccessful ef- 
fort for admission on the part of Korea was followed by 
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its practical absorption by Japan. The twenty governments 
of Europe were represented as before, with the addition of 
Norway, which had recently separated wholly from Sweden. 
Of the world’s fifty-seven powers claiming sovereignty in 
1907, forty-four sent delegates to the Conference of that 
year, and an even larger proportion of the population and re- 
sources of the world were represented in it, because of the 
fact that the forty-four governments represented control 
the resources and preside over the political destinies of 
more than four-fifths of the human race. Hence it has 
been truly said that the two Hague Conferences, in so far 
as their representative character is concerned, have marked 
the longest stride which has been made in all history towards 
“The parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 
dreamed of by the poets and prophesied by the seers. 

With the number of countries represented nearly 
doubled in the second Conference, the number of delegates 
was more than doubled, amounting to two hundred and 
fifty-six, many of these, as before, being scientific or mili- 
tary experts. The number sent by each country varied from 
one to fifteen; but, as before, each delegation had only one 
vote. The seats were again arranged in alphabetical order 
and according to the French names of the countries, and the 
United States was again ranked as Amérique. It was ob- 
served with interest that at the first two sessions of the 
second Conference the Americans and Spaniards and the 
Russians and Japanese sat side by side, with only a narrow 
aisle between. 

The distribution of the offices was both an important 
and a delicate task, but the choice of the really important 
officials proved to have been most wise and successful. Those 
of most importance were the President of the Conference 
and the Presidents of the Commissions into which each Con- 
ference was divided for the concrete work of discussing and 
recommending to the Conferences themselves the measures 
proposed. The initiator of the two Conferences having been 
Russia, its first delegates, Baron de Staal in the first and M. 
Nelidow in the second, were unanimously chosen as the 
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presiding officer. The Netherlands, as the host of the Con- 
ference, was given two honorary offices, its minister of 
foreign affairs being appointed Honorary President and its 
first delegate Vice-president of each Conference. The first 
Conference was divided into three commissions, and the 
second Conference into four. The presidencies of these 
commissions were given to eminent European statesmen 
and jurists, Bourgeois of France, Beernaert of Belgium, 
De Martens of Russia, and Count Tornielli of Italy. To the 
United States delegation went one of the Honorary Vice- 
presidencies in the first Conference, and two in the second. 

The French language was used within the Conference 
and its various subdivisions. Almost all of the delegates 
who spoke were masters of French and spoke it fluently 
and extemporaneously. In some cases the addresses would 
be read from manuscipt, while it was the custom to print 
every proposition and distribute copies to each delegate in 
advance of its presentation. Only one exception to the 
rule of using the French language was made, and that was 
in the case of Ambassador Choate of the United States, who 
delivered his most important addresses in English a French 
translation of the same having been printed and distributed 
among the delegates before the address was made. In the 
ease of Mr. Choate’s extemporaneous remarks in debate 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant of France, who is skilled 
in the use of both French and English would immediately 
give an oral translation of Mr. Choate’s remarks. The re- 
ports of the procedure were of course kept and printed in 
French, and were distributed daily to the various dele- 
gates. The government of the Nethérlands provided for 
the work of printing the records and performed this enor- 
mous and exacting task with extraordinary promptness and 
accuracy. 

Although the president of the first Conference, Baron 
de Staal of Russia, was entirely inexperienced in parlia- 
mentary government and law, the leading delegates from 
Western Europe, Great Britain, and the United States were 
remarkably well versed in their principles and practice, and 
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under their guidance an excellent organization was effected. 
The first delegates from the various governments formed 
a kind of “cabinet” of advisors to the president, and within 
this “cabinet” there existed a kind of “steering committee” 
composed of the first delegates from the seven great pow- 
ers. To these were added later the other leading spirits of 
the Conference, and although they acted entirely unoffi- 
cially their influence was real and effective. The second 
Conference followed very closely the wise precedents set 
by the first in regard to organization. A cabinet of first 
delegates was not again necessary, and with forty-four gov- 
ernments represented such a cabinet would have proved un- 
wieldy; but an inner circle or “steering committee” of a 
comparatively few leading spirits, chiefly delegates from the 
first powers, made their preponderating influence felt at 
critical times. 

Among the most prominent leaders in the first Confer- 
ence may be mentioned the Hon. Andrew D. White and 
Mr. Frederick W. Hollis of the United States; Sir Julian 
Pauncefote of Great Britain; Professor Zorn of Germany ; 
Chevalier des Camps of Belgium; and Count Nigra of Italy. 
Among those of the second Conference may be mentioned 
Ambassador Choate and General Horace Porter of the 
United States; Baron von Bieberstein of Germany; Doctor 
Drago of Argentina; Ruy Barbosa of Brazil; and Count 
Tornielli of Italy. And among the leading spirits of both 
Conferences should be mentioned M. Leon Bourgeois, Baron 
D’Estournelles de Constant, and Professor Renault of 
France; M. Beernaert of Belgium; and Professor De Mar- 
tens of Russia. 

Ambassador White and Ambassador Choate were very 
active in advocating the exemption of private property from 
capture during warfare on the sea, and in promoting gen- 
eral treaties and courts of arbitration. General Porter 
achieved the memorable triumph in the second Conference 
of procuring an agreement for the arbitration of contrac- 
tual debts before a resort to force for their collection. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote has won immortal fame as the author of 
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the proposition to establish the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration and Mr. Hollis for his efficient services in working 
out the details of this court and in promoting mediation and 
good offices. Professor Zorn of Germany deserves great 
credit for inducing his government to assent to the estab- 
lishment of the Permanent Court, and Baron von Bieber- 
stein for his advocacy of an International Prize Court. The 
Belgian delegates and Professor De Martens of Russia and 
Counts Nigra and Tournielli of Italy were the prime movers 
in the codification of the laws of warfare on land and sea. 
Doctor Drago of Argentina, the distinguished champion of 
the Drago Doctrine, which forbids the use of force under 
any circumstances in the collection of debts contracted by 
governments, made a powerful appeal in support of his doc- 
trine, but was finally induced to accept, with certain modi- 
fications, the Porter Proposition. M. Barbosa of Brazil led 
his delegation in support of the efforts of the American 
delegation to secure immunity for private property on the 
sea, arbitration for contractual debts, obligatory arbitration, 
and the periodical meeting of the Peace Conferences ; but he 
was the ablest and most persistent opponent, for thoroughly 
conscientious reasons, of the proposition to establish a Court 
of Arbitral Justice and the International Prize Court. The 
three French delegates named were most earnest and elo- 
quent in furthering the plans for international arbitration 
and the revision and application of the Geneva Convention, 
or the Red Cross Rules, to warfare on land and sea. 

The method of work pursued by the two Conferences 
was a very simple one. Before each of them assembled, the 
Russian government submitted to the other governments a 
program of topics to be discussed. The first program was 
accepted by the other powers without much discussion, and 
it was understood by all that questions concerning the polit- 
ical relations of states and the order of affairs established by 
treaties, as well as all questions which did not fall directly 
within the program, should be excluded absolutely from the 
deliberations of the Conference. The omission from the sec- 
ond Russian program of the questions of the limitation of 
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armaments and the forcible collection of debts caused a very 
vigorous and lively discussion before the Conference met, 
and at the second session the United States delegation re- 
served the right of presenting the question of the forcible 
collection of debts, or any other question not mentioned 
in the program, and the British delegation also reserved the 
right of formulating new propositions. President Nelidow 
admitted the right claimed by the two delegations, but ruled 
that every new proposition not included in the topics enu- 
merated in the program should first be submitted in writ- 
ing to the president of the Conference and immediately 
printed and distributed among the members. Although for 
very important reasons it was entirely proper that the Ameri- 
can and British demand should have been presented and ac- 
knowledged, it was nevertheless very fortunate that a 
fairly strict adherence to the original program was observed ; 
for in this way the Conference was saved from wandering 
into endless discussion of numerous and varied knotty prob- 
lems incapable of solution by them. 

The various subdivisions of the Conference, including 
commissions, subcommissions, and committees of examina- 
tion, were first determined upon, while to each state was 
given the right of being represented on the first of these 
subdivisions. It was left to the delegations to decide which 
of their members should become members of these subdi- 
visions, but in them as in the Conference as a whole each 
state had only one vote. The practical method of procedure 
was as follows: The delegations which desired to submit 
propositions concerning the various questions would pre- 
sent them either in the Conference or in the commissions. 
These propositions would then be referred to the appropriate 
subcommission, which would discuss, reject, accept, or 
amend them. A “reporter,” appointed at the first session 
of the subcommission would then present his report of the 
decisions made by the subcommission, which would accept 
or amend his report. This amended report would then be 
discussed in a meeting of the superior commission, and the 
commission’s final report would be presented in a plenary 
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session of the Conference itself, which would order its in- 
corporation in the definitive agreements. In the case of ex- 
ceptionally knotty questions it was also frequently necessary 
to form small committees of examination, which would re- 
port upon the desirability or undesirability of the various 
plans proposed. 

Even after having run the gauntlet of the committee, 
subcommission, commission, and conference, some of the 
proposals agreed upon would not be accepted by the indi- 
vidual delegations, and some of the proposals recommended 
by delegations to their governments have not yet been 
adopted by them. Before the meeting of the Conferences, 
each delegation received from its government general in- 
structions as to the course to be pursued by it concerning 
the matters enumerated in the program. These instructions 
would be adhered to by the delegations in the main, although 
on some important questions many of the governments were 
induced by their delegations to amend or withdraw the orig- 
inal instructions. There was a vast deal of cabling done by 
the various delegations concerning the details of the various 
propositions, as well as concerning the desirability of amend- 
ing the original instructions. When the delegations received 
from the executive branch of their governments an author- 
ization to sign the treaties agreed upon, these treaties would 
go into effect as far as those governments were concerned 
But in the case of the United States and some other gov- 
ernments based upon its model, the treaties, though signed 
by the delegations from those countries, would still be sub- 
ject to ratification or rejection by the upper house of the 
Congress. The treaties rejected, however, by the senates 
have been very few in number, while some of the proposi- 
tions adopted by the Conference and not signed by the dele 
gations were subsequently adopted by the governments 
themselves. 

It was only in case of a unanimous vote that a proposi- 
tion adopted by the Conference was embodied in a “conven- 
tion ;” those propositions which failed of unanimous vote 
were embodied in so-called “declarations ;” while matters 
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of minor importance or upon which no general agreement 
could be secured were made the subject of “resolutions.” 
The first Conference adopted three conventions, three declar- 
ations, and six resolutions. The second Conference adopted 
thirteen conventions, one declaration, and seven resolutions. 

The expenses of the delegations were borne by their 
respective governments, while the Netherlands government, 
whose delegation could remain at home, contributed the cost 
of printing and publishing the records of the Conferences, 
and provided the place of meeting. The expense connected 
with the maintenance of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, of the International Prize Court, and of the Interna- 
tional Bureau is borne by the various governments in the 
proportion established for the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. The members of this Union are 
grouped in classes according to their size and presumptive 
wealth, and the members of each class bear an equal share 
of the expenses apportioned to that class. The expense con- 
nected with the International Commissions of Inquiry and 
with the trial of cases brought before the tribunals of arbi- 
tration, is borne in equal shares by each party to the inquiry 
or arbitration. The total cost of holding the two Confer- 
ences has not been estimated, but it is doubtless a very con- 
siderable sum. It may reasonably be doubted, however, if 
the total cost of either Conference exceeded the two mil- 
lions of dollars necessary for the annual maintenance of a 
single ship of war of the Dreadnaught type; while the costs 
of each Conference to the government of the United States 
was considerably less than a year’s interest on the costs of 
one of its Dreadnaughts. 

The two conferences which have thus far assembled 
were undreamed of a dozen years ago, and their work and 
results can not be wholly appreciated at the present short 
distance from them. Already, however, some great facts 
stand out in connection with them, and these will be briefly 
referred to below. The enormous increase of armaments, on 
land and sea, within the last dozen years, because of their in- 
creasing burden upon the industry of the people in many 
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lands, and because of their increasing menace to international 
peace, have become a problem of burning and world-wide 
importance. This problem was not solved by either con- 
ference; but both of them emphasized with impressive elo- 
quence its critical importance, and urged upon the govern- 
ments a thorough study of its conditions and solution, so 
that this great obstacle may be removed from the path of 
those peace-making institutions which the conferences estab- 
lished. 

Warfare in the air, by means of dirigible balloon, air- 
ship, or flying machine of any kind whatsoever, was prohib- 
ited at least until the end of the next conference; so that 
mankind shall be shielded for a time, at least, from the hor- 
rors of this kind of warfare, whose uncertainty of aim and 
impossibility of avoidance make it doubly horrible and men- 
acing to both combatant and non-combatant alike. 

In regard to warfare on the sea, that increasingly im- 
portant arena of human warfare, some noteworthy steps 
were taken. The “American idea” that the private property 
of belligerents should be exempt from capture in time of 
warfare on the sea was so forcibly advocated by Ambassa- 
dor White in the first Conference and Ambassador Choate 
in the second that, although the exemption was not agreed 
upon, twenty-one of the forty-four nations represented in 
the second Conference voted for it and only eleven voted 
against it. So great has been the progress made in this mat- 
ter within the last few years that it seems very probable that 
the third Conference will come to this important agreement ; 
and, in that case, the United States will join the large ma- 
jority of other nations who have already agreed to abolish 
privateering. 

The tendency towards the exemption of private prop- 
erty from capture on the sea was shown by the second Con- 
ference’s adoption of agreements to accord to merchant ships 
in hostile ports a delay of favor before endeavoring to cap- 
ture them, to treat the crews of captured merchant ships 
with especial leniency, to refrain from the capture or delay 
of mail, to exempt from capture ships engaged in fishing or 
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in scientific, charitable, or religious missions, and to comply 
with strict and definite rules for the transformation of mer- 
chant vessels into warships. By these various agreements, 
the element of piracy has been restricted in warfare be- 
tween civilized nations. 

The fact that nations engaged in warfare do not “own 
the sea” any more than they “own the earth,” and that neu- 
tral nations have rights which must be recognized, was 
strongly emphasized. The warships of belligerents, coming 
into neutral harbors and waters, were subjected to a code 
of stringent rules in regard to warlike activities, repairs, re- 
victualling, recoaling, length of stay, and order of departure 
in case hostile ships enter the same neutral harbor. The 
growing belligerent custom of strewing the high seas 
with submarine mines and torpedoes,—those terrible “de- 
mons of the sea” which have already wrought great havoc to 
neutral merchantmen and constitute so deadly a peril to all 
neutral commerce—received a decided check by the agree- 
ments that no unanchored mines shall be used unless con- 
structed in such manner as to become harmless within one 
hour after their control has been lost, that no anchored 
mines shall be used which do not become harmless as soon 
as they break away from their cables, that no automobile 
torpedoes shall be used which do not become harmless after 
missing their aim, that no mines shall be placed along the 
coasts or in front of the ports of the enemy with the object 
of intercepting commerce, and that every precaution be 
taken to protect peaceful navigation against submarine mines 
both during and after a war. 

The agreement to refrain from the use of bombs dif- 
fusing asphyxiating or deleterious gases,—adopted by every 
government with the exeception of that of the United States; 
the prohibition of the bombardment of undefended ports, 
towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings; the restriction in 
various ways of the bombardment of defended ports, etc.; 
and the adaptation to naval warfare of the Geneva Conven- 
tion with its Red Cross rules in regard to the activities and 
inviolability of hospital ships and corps,—are other import- 
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ant steps taken by the conferences in the mitigation of the 
horrors of warfare on the sea, the protection of non-com- 
batants, and the alleviation of the sufferings of warfare’s 
victims. 

The code of laws adopted for the regulation of warfare 
on the land is no less impressive than that which restricts 
warfare on the sea. A definite declaration of war, stating its 
causes, must be issued before an attack can be made, and 
thus not only is treachery prevented between combatants 
but the neutral world’s right to information and warning of 
the intended war is recognized, the justification of the war 
is submitted to the public opinion of the world, and a chance 
is afforded neutral powers to mediate between the combat- 
ants in behalf of peace. 

Some of the rights and duties of neutrals on land were 
carefully defined. For example, belligerents are forbidden 
to perform certain acts to their own military advantage on 
the territory of a neutral state; the relation of a neutral 
state towards belligerent soldiers, wounded, and invalids 
is carefully stated; the rights of neutral citizens residing 
within belligerent territory are carefully protected; and the 
property of railway companies belonging to neutrals but 
operating within belligerent territory is shielded from mili- 
tary rapacity. 

The use of “dumdum” bullets, or those which expand or 
flatten easily in the human body, was prohibited by the 
vote of every delegation except that of the United States; 
the improvement of the Geneva Convention of 1864, with 
its Red Cross rules, was provided for by the first Confer- 
ence and accomplished in 1906; and a great series of rules 
were adopted for the regulation of the means of injuring 
the enemy, bombardment, prisoners of war, spies, flags of 
truce, armistice. capitulations, and the occupation of hostile 
territory. 

By these measures the mantle of humanity was thrown 
partially over the arm of force; and many of the brutalities 
which have disgraced former scenes of human conflict will 
be either alleviated or prevented; while the old adage that 
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“in the midst of warfare laws are silent” has been replaced 
by one more worthy of the twentieth century, that “even in 
the midst of warfare laws shall prevail.” 

Measured solely by their achievements in the field of 
warfare, the two Hague Conferences are the most memora- 
ble events in the history of international law; but their chief 
claim to fame and their crowning glory was won in the field 
of peace. The prevention of warfare, the administration of 
international justice, the replacement of national force by 
international arbitration, and the substitution of good offices 
and mediation for warlike threats, of international courts 
and juristic statesmanship for national armies and battle- 
ships,—these are the great achievements which will cause 
the latest posterity of civilized man to cherish the first two 
Hague Conferences in eternal gratitude. 

In place of the former jealous resentment of any “for- 
eign intervention” which dominated international relations 
before 1899, the powers have substituted the agreement to 
have recourse to the good offices or mediation of one or 
more friendly nations, before an appeal to arms, in case of 
any serious dispute and as far as circumstances permit. 
They also unanimously agreed that it is useful and desirable 
for one or more powers stranger to the dispute to offer, 
on their own initiative and as far as circumstances permit, 
their good offices, to the states at variance with each other; 
and they further asserted the principle that such extension 
of good offices, even during the course of hostilities, shall 
not be considered by either of the parties to the dispute as 
an unfriendly act. 

The wise motto, “investigate before you fight,” was 
applied by the conferences in the endorsement of commis- 
sions of inquiry; and a resort to such a commission by two 
great powers, Great Britain and Russia, has already proven 
the truth of the adage, “investigate and you won’t fight.” 

General Porter’s memorable triumph in securing in 
the second Conference an agreement to arbitrate questions 
of international indebtedness before recourse is had to forci- 
ble collection, carries a fertile promise of peace and justice. 
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The establishment of the International Prize Court as 
a court of appeal from national courts in cases of merchant 
ships captured in naval war, was another great stride taken 
towards the prevention of warfare as well as towards the 
enforcement of justice; while both it and the “Porter Propo- 
sition” mentioned above constitute an encouraging advance 
towards general obligatory arbitration. 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration, established in 
1899, provides a list of eminent jurists of all nationalities, 
from which tribunals for the arbitration of international 
disputes may be promptly selected; while the International 
Bureau, Administrative Council, and detailed method of 
procedure adopted by the Conference, provide an ingenious 
machinery for facilitating these tribunals’ labors. 
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The list of jurists comprising the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, from which the arbitrators are chosen for the 
establishment of tribunals for the purpose of trying inter- 
national disputes as they arise, is composed of not more 
than four men appointed to the service by each of the va- 
rious governments. The members of the court never meet 
together, but serve only as called upon in the tribunals cre- 
ated for the arbitration of concrete cases. Meanwhile, there 
is at The Hague a truly permanent International Bureau, 
composed of a Secretary-General and various assistants. 


The present meeting place of the Permanent Bureau 
and of such tribunals and commissions of inquiry which 
have been or may be appointed is in one of the fine edifices 
near the Bosch, “The Woods,” in The Hague. Their future 
meeting place, as has been said, will’ be the Peace Palace 
presented by Mr. Carnegie. The International Bureau and 
all arrangements for the tribunals and commissions of in- 
quiry are controlled by the Administrative Council, which 
is composed of the diplomatic agents accredited by the va- 
rious governments to the government of the Netherlands. 
This council meets also in the building referred to when- 
ever necessary, and acts as the permanent agent of the va- 
rious governments for the supervision of all business con- 
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ducted by the International Bureau and the various inter- 
national bodies. 

The Court of Arbitral Justice recommended by the sec- 
ond Conference to the governments for their adoption will 
be a truly permanent court. That is to say, its members will 
be chosen for a period of years and will reside at or be 
within reach of The Hague for the immediate trial of in- 
ternational differences, and its method of procedure and its 
decisions will partake far more of a genuinely judicial char- 
acter than is the case with the arbitral awards of the tem- 
porary tribunals of arbitration. The difficulty, which was 
found to be insuperable, in connection with the proposed 
Court of Arbitral Justice had to do with the number of 
judges to be appointed. It was generally agreed that to be 
a really useful and genuine court its members should not 
number more than fifteen; but how to appoint these fifteen 
members so that the interests of each of the forty-five gov- 
ernments should be served was found to be a problem im- 
possible of solution for the Conference itself. On the other 
hand, the Conference was unanimous in recommending to 
their governments that they should set the court in opera- 
tion just as soon as two or more of them should agree upon 
the method of choosing the judges. At the present time 
the governments foremost in the endeavor to establish a gen- 
uine Court of International Justice are engaged upon the 
two-fold task of making treaties of arbitration with each 
other, determining the kinds of questions which shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and the solution of the problem of 
how to put the Court of Arbitral Justice in speedy opera- 
tion. Our own Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root, has 
negotiated twenty-four such treaties; and much is hoped 
for from him, as a member of the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in the organization of the Court 
of Arbitral Justice upon whose proposal and development 
he exerted great influence. 

The incalculable benefit already derived by the world 
from the operation of the few Hague tribunals which have 
been created since the first Conference, cannot be dwelt upon 
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here, but should be known and appreciated by every lover of 
peace and justice in the world. 

If the Court of Arbitral Justice, proposed and so ably 
advocated by our American delegation in 1907, can secure 
the acceptance of the nations, a court truly judicial and 
truly permanent will be established side by side with the 
earlier one. 

And if we add to all of the accomplished facts referred 
to above the principle, adopted by the last Conference, 
that each subsequent Conference may provide for the as- 
sembling of its successor—without depending upon the ini- 
tiative of Russia or of any other power,—it will be readily 
admitted that within the short span of eight years the world 
has come within view of the seer’s vision and the poet’s 
dream,—the time when 
“.. the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 


furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
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Part VIII. The Theater -- The Stork 
--The Quaintness of Some Shops 


--The Tramways--Travel on the 
Canals--The Sabot Maker’ 


By George Wharton Edwards 


HE ‘Hollander takes his pleasures very seriously, and 
he undoubtedly thinks himself justified in so doing. 
His business during the day is carried on in a very busi- 
ness-like way, but when he goes to his luncheon at midday 
he foregathers at his clubs and in the restaurants with a 
great show of leisure. I do not refer now to the peasantry 
but rather to the better class. Although my knowledge of 
the Dutch language is rather elementary, as necessarily a 
foreigner’s must be, from the character of the tongue which 
is most difficult, I have witnessed what must be character- 
ized as very good performances at the play-houses in Am- 
sterdam, and which were certainly received with great en- 
thusiasm by the audiences. Considerable taste is manifested 
in the theaters, and they seem to be well supported, although 
the prices are rather high. But one feature is missed and 
agreeably so: the ticket speculator; this individual is con- 
spicuous by his absence. 

In Amsterdam are the “Stad Schouwburg” devoted to 
the Dutch drama and French opera, the Grand Theater, 
the Park Schouwburg, in the oriental style of decoration 
and given up to the spectacular, the “Frascati” and numer- 
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ous cafés Chantants. In these last smoking and drinking are 
permitted. The large theaters are closed in the summer as 
the people of the better classes are at the seaside resorts, but 
at the “Paleis Voor Volksvlijt,” said to hold 12,000 persons, 
there are occasional concerts, and also in the zoological gar- 
dens and in the “Vondel Park,” or at the “Tolhuis,” a large 
tea garden situated on the farther bank of the Y. From this 
garden is a fine view of the lighted city at night, and the 
music of an exceilent military band may be enjoyed. 

In the curious old “Pyl-Steeg” in Amsterdam there is a 
quaint shop said to have been founded in 1575 to which I 
was directed by my Dutch friend, and here in a tiny street, 
where I could touch the houses on either hand, I found 
a thin, dried-up old fellow sitting behind a leaden-covered 
counter under a double row of fat, wide, high-waisted, black 
bottles, ranged on a shelf above his head, each bottle deco- 
rated with a well painted head, or a scene copied from one 
of Tenier’s pictures, and not too badly done, either. While 
I was studying these with interest, for I had never seen so 
many of them at once, the bric-a-brac shops in America 
having occasionally one or two for which they ask very 
large prices, my friend gave an order and the old fellow 
seizing one of the bottles by the neck with a deft turn of 
his wrist unerringly ejected a gurgling modicum of the con- 
tents into each glass before him. These glasses are very 
flat, something like a morning glory cup with long, thin 
stems and they hold very little. The act was done with such 
skill that I expressed my surprise that he did not spill a 
drop and when this was explained to the old fellow, he 
seemed much pleased and placing some fresh glasses before 
him repeated the feat with great rapidity for my entertain- 
ment. One is supposed to taste the bitters without touch- 
ing the hand to the glass, this feat being performed by stoop- 
ing over the glass and sipping it up, after which one may 
drain the glass in the ordinary way. This was my introduc- 
tion to the celebrated “Maag Bitter” shop where the Am- 
sterdamer has taken his bitters for years. 

The stork is an interesting institution, the birds being 
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treated with great and singular respect in the Netherlands. 
These strange birds may be seen here and there, almost 
everywhere in the South, but I do not reniember seeing any in 
the North. The house selected by the stork for a nesting place, 
is considered fortunate, and very special facilities are pro- 
vided by the householders to enable it to build a nest com- 
fortably. At the Hague many of these birds are maintained 
at public expense. The first that I saw was from a window 
of the railway train as we were crossing the “Hollandsdiep,” 
when a chimney-top came into view on which were two of 
the long-legged creatures, preening themselves, their nest, 
an unsightly bundle of sticks and straw, littering the house- 
top. 

The, tobacco shops in the larger towns are certainly 
unique, the Hollander being a great smoker. The shops are 
very numerous in the large cities and the merchant has a cu- 
rious way of piling up the cigar boxes in most fantastic shapes 
and combinations, both in the window and inside the shop, 
so that one sometimes fears lest the whole fabric will come 
tumbling down about his ears. Tobacco is surprisingly cheap 
in the Netherlands, cigars ranging from a penny (Dutch) 
up. After a long experience and a considerable expendi- 
ture, I discovered that as a rule the penny ones are almost 
as good as those marked twenty-five cents. 

The drug stores are so entirely unlike ours that they 
call for comment. Over the door which is invariably kept 
closed and is quite small and narrow, suggesting sometimes 
a private house, hangs a wooden head surmounted by a 
turban. This is called a “Gaper,” why I cannot discover. 
The heads are of various styles and shapes, some are black, 
some are red, some are yellow, as of the negro or the Chi- 
naman, but they one and all have wide, staring eyes and 
huge, red, open mouths. Coming upon one suddenly in a 
back street, by a quiet canal, I somewhat timidly turned the 
handle of the door—a bell loudly tinkled as I entered but 
no one responded. The room, a small one, with sanded 
floor, was permeated by the odor of strange drugs and herbs; 
bottles of all shapes and sizes bearing gilded inscriptions in 
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Latin, were closely ranged on shelves all about; at the far- 
ther end was a high counter, on which were more bottles and 
several fine, brass-mounted Delft jars with their peculiar 
blue decorations. The floor was nicely sanded in ornamental 
figures. I looked in vain for the sodawater fountain, so fa- 
miliar to our American hearts, for the candy counter and 
the soap and tooth brushes. I found them not; then all 
at once I became aware of a pair of bright eyes beneath a 
lace cape regarding me fixedly from a point of vantage be- 
tween two, large, brass-topped Delft jars. The stare be- 
stowed upon me was calm and very disconcerting. We gazed 
into each other’s eyes for several moments, and then I be- 
came very much embarrassed. I coughed nervously behind 
my hand. “Jungjufrow,” I began haltingly—“What will 
Mynheer have?” she said composedly. 

“True enough,” thought [—what will I have? What do 
apothecaries have to sell? Of course—piils! Then said I 
aloud and confidently, “Pills! Jungjufrow.” 

“But what kind, Mynheer ?” 

“Why,” said I with great inspiration (I could not think 
of the Dutch word at the moment) “Jarge pills, twenty-five 
cents worth,” at which she looked at me so strangely, and 
she was so pretty that I became more and more disconcerted, 
so that when she gave them to me I did not examine them, 
but departed rather hurriedly as if I had intruded, and when 
I was once more in the street and I saw the water of the 
canal I went over very quietly and dropped the box of puils 
into it. Glancing back, I saw her watching me with that 
calm disconcerting gaze and I also saw in the other windows, 
rows of other faces, old and young, likewise regarding me. 
Then my eyes ranged back to the window where I last saw 
the face of the “Jungjufrow.” She lifted her hand, pulling 
the curtain aside, the better to watch me, and certainly she 
had reason to think me a suspicious character. So I fled 
in some confusion. 

The steam tramway system of Holland is most enter- 
taining. Often it has been my pleasure to wait for one un- 
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derneath the shelter of a wayside inn, and watch its mean- 
dering approach under the shady boughs of the fine trees, 
watching the sunlight and shadow play upon it as it bumped 
and puffed along the quiet street and finaily to swing iny- 
self aboard with a nod of greeting to the uniformed con- 
ductor, who takes up his fares in a rattling sort of tin 
savings-bank, with a handle, and a spout which he thrusts 
before each passenger in turn. One who loves nature and 
his fellow beings may enjoy himself to the full on one of 
these trams. If the proper study of mankind is man then 
here may one pass his time most profitably. Invariably I 
have fallen in with some good-humored loquacious peasant, 
on his way to or from market, and always have I met with 
kindness and consideration. Traveling in this way is cheap 
and most convenient. And the landscape, how shall I de- 
scribe it? The meadows with fat kine, the mills of a hun- 
dred varieties, the villas with their charming grounds, and 
the golf greens—it will surprise you to know that golf was 
played by the Hollanders before it had yet found its way 
into England. My authority is found in many of the old 
paintings of the Netherlands. Of course of late years, 
there has been a great awakening in the game, and now 
there are many most flourishing clubs throughout the coun- 
try. A most charming tram ride through picturesque scen- 
ery is one from Amsterdam to Hilversum and through 
Laren, lovely Laren, beloved by artists, thence to Naarden 
and Muiden, over flat open meadows dotted with jacketed 
black and white cows, calmly grazing and tended by solitary 
peasants clad in pale blue blouses which Mauve loved so 
well to paint, and who gaze at the passing tram stolidly. 
Running between level stretches of “mere,” and finally into 
a sandy country where sparse firs grow, we then come upon 
the towers of Nijkerk, Harderwijk, Utrecht, and Amers- 
foort. Here, as I have said, Mauve painted his master- 
pieces, very lovely transcripts of nature they are too, and 
this hallowed spot is venerated by a colony of loyal artists, 
all of whom are following the master and continuing his 
precepts. 
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Throughout the Netherlands sad to say the beautiful and 
curious costumes which once characterized the peasantry 
are now more and more confined to the small villages and 
remote communities and rarely seen, as I have said, save on 
market days in the cities, and then only on the peasants 
and workers of the soil. And it is on these occasions still 
possible to tell just what province, island, or corner they rep- 
resent. Only the Walcheren woman wears a hat strictly 
speaking, and it is of straw, trimmed with violet or plaid 
ribbon with long streamers, and perched comically upon the 
beautiful cap of lace, called « “Muts,” which is of stiffly 
starched white linen lace edged, and fastened in place by 
a gold band; the muts is plaited by hand over a band. 

The head ornaments or “Hoofdijzer” are numerous 
and are almost invariably of red gold, and attached to them 
and hanging pendant are golden corkscrew-like adornments 
with embossed and pearl drops inset in wire work. Across 
the forehead is a flat plate of gold artistically worked fitting 
the shape of the brow, and coming to a point where it is 
fastened at the side. 

Marking the province of South Beveland isa curious 
shawl of bright colors—and from the fashion of wearing it 
one can differentiate the Catholic from the Protestant. In 
the north the costume has lost much of its distinct character, 
—little being left save the cap or “Muts”—and at Schowen 
only the cap is still worn and the head ornaments have dis- 
appeared. The Duiveland women have adopted a most 
hideous bonnet with gaudy ribbons tied in a large bow be- 
neath the chin which they wear with manifest pride over tlic 
lace cap, and nowadays once seldom sees, contrary to prevail- 
ing notions of the Dutch costume, a peasant woman wearing 
wooden shoes or “klompen” save on the farm, or muddy 
country roads. 

One thing that impresses one strangely is the scarcity 
of men and boys on the canals. Women and girls there are 
a plenty on the boats, busily polishing and scrubbing and 
dipping up pails of water, and hanging out long lines of 
bright-colored garments to dry, and generally there is an 
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excited black dog, nervously running from one end of the 
dock to the other scanning suspiciously the surface of the 
water and all passing objects. But man is conspicuous by 
his absence. Whenever he is present, he seems to be at his 
ease, lazily sitting on the ornamental tiller, pipe in mouth 
and seemingly lost in thought. The Dutch boat is immacu- 
lately clean, the decks are spotless, and wherever there is 
a bit of brass, it is polished to the last degree. The barges 
are invariably named as The Lion of Flanders, or The 
Great William, or The Golden Sun. The Golden Tulip 
seems to be the favorite name and the long curved tiller of 
the rudder which is most wonderfully carved, varnished, 
and gilded, is further enriched as a rule with a highly im- 
possible crouching lion. There is a small house in the after 
part of the barge, and here are tiny, deep, curtained win- 
dows, in which are invariably blooming tulips or geraniums. 
Descending to the interior, there are generally two rooms; 
the first used as a kitchen and dining-room, has a shiny, 
black, cast-iron stove, mounted on absurdly high legs and 
lavishly trimmed with brass, fastened in a box of sand. The 
chimney: pipe goes up through the roof and where the hole 
pierces the ceiling, there are festoons of bright rosettes of 
paper flowers. On the walls are the pots and pans of brass 
and copper, brightly burnished, and two starlings are in a 
wicker cage. A fat, sleek cat is generally on a cushion in 
a chair, and there is a row of braided stringed onions and 
sausage hanging from the ceiling. The floor is sanded pret- 
tily. There is almost invariably on the wall a 
framed picture of the Queen in her Friesland head- 
dress, and the marriage certificate of the captain 
and his wife, gorgeously emblazoned. In the other 
small room leading off from this, are the berths of the cap- 
tain, his wife, and the children. Traveling in this manner 
through the canals one sees every kind of fantastic boat im- 
aginable in a long line, stretching out ahead and astern. 
Passing into the rivers and hoisting sail, one overtakes them 
slowly one by one, saluting the lusty vrouws courteously, 
and throwing an apple or a piece of candy to the children 
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who peer out of the doors of the deck house or lift aside 
the white muslin curtains and flatten their little noses 
against the glass to gaze at us. Here and there are shining 
beds of mud in the stream surrounded by curlews, circling 
gulls, and herons, all seemingly as tame as barn-yard fowls. 
As I have said, some of the boats are lavishly painted, and 
the water barrels on their decks will be decorated by green 
paint, polished brass, and some with landscapes, or naval 
battles, or bunches of flowers upon them. The masts of 
the vessel which are hinged at the base to permit them being 
dropped at the bridges, will be set off by a beautiful piece of 
hammered iron work, and the brown hulls are so richly var- 
nished that one may almost see one’s face in them. This 
procession of vessels, winding between the shoals and dykes 
with swelling, velvety, tanned brown sails and gaily stream- 
ing flags, forms a most beautiful picture against the ever 
changing background of Dutch landscape, mottled by the 
fleeting shadows of the sun, with an occasional red roof or 
mill here and there among the rows of willows. 

It was in early June that I first traveled through the 
“Waterland” and it must have been an unusually wet time. 
Everywhere the meadows seemed flooded, and there were 
long sad-looking stretches of yellowish water. But this is 
all good for the country, I am told, although dispiriting to 
the traveler, who is forced to get his entertainment at the 
wayside inns. The ordinary Dutch breakfast at these way- 
sides is very different from that to which we are accustomed, 
and as a rule provokes hilarity among Americans. Here 
the guests of the hotel will sit at a long table, covered with 
dishes, containing every variety of cold meat and sausage, 
various kinds of bread and cake, and huge bowls of cold 
boiled eggs. Why cold eggs, I cannot understand but I have 
never been served with hot ones, excepting upon order. The 
peasant is a great eater and one marvels at the quantities of 
sausage, rolls, veal, and ham with great piles of ginger- 
bread and raw onions which he consumes. The peasant 
will take a hard-boiled egg, knock it on the table edge, cut 
it with a knife, peel it, dip it in the salt bowl, and put the 
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whole mass into his mouth at once, gazing at one with his 
watery blue eyes, as he slowly masticates it. I once saw my 
opposite neighbor eat fourteen in this way, and he then 
sighed, and told me he wasn’t hungry! I have heard tales 
of egg eating competitions among the villagers at which 
prodigious, gastronomical feats are performed, but I am sorry 
to say I never witnessed one. After eating the fourteen eggs, 
my vis-a-vis finished his light breakfast with a huge dish of 
honey which he ate with a tablespoon. I could stand no 
more, so I left. 

On the way through the country, the traveler on foot 
will find the farmers and their wives most kindly and hos- 
pitable. In every case one will be politely asked to enter, and 
refreshment will be set out on the table for which pay will 
be accepted under no consideration. There is generally 
a treasure chest in the house, the contents of which 
will be gladly displayed and most delightful bargains 
may be had in the out-of-the-way places. It was an oppor- 
tunity such as this that put into my hands at a moderate 
price a lovely silver headband. These bands are worn over 
a tight, black cap, and are from two to three inches wide, 
fitting tightly around the skull and culminating at each eye 
with a little silver or gilt ornament called a “Hoofdijzer.” 
This band is in its turn covered by a white muslin cap but 
not always. Strange advice is sometimes given by these 
charming vrouws. I remember one household in which I cov- 
eted a lovely piece of beaten brass, and the housewife told me 
that “sometimes” she exchanged her old pieces for new ones, 
and I promptly went back to the village and brought a new 
brass milk can with which I returned. She seemed in- 
credulous when I asked her to exchange with me and called 
in her daughters who stood shyly in the doorway, their 
beautiful lace caps clouding their pretty faces, as they re- 
garded me with open-mouthed amazement. She declared 
that she could not take the beautiful new brass milk can 
from me, giving in return only the old patched kettle. In 
vain I attempted to explain to her that the old one was what 
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I wanted, and that the new ones were quite useless to me 
and that I was really getting the best of the bargain. She 
waved this aside unbelievingly, and insisted upon throwing 
in two lovely pierced brass candlesticks and a little walnut 
foot-stove, one of the finest I have ever seen, and even then 
she said that her neighbors would blame her for defrauding 
me. Dear old dame, I shall never forget you! I have heard 
it urged that the Hollander has no kindly feelings 
towards the painter, but I have not experienced 
this myself. I have everywhere met with the greatest kind- 
ness and consideration. It is true that I have been told of 
the experience of an American artist at Marken who was 
stoned for making sketches and his canvases spoiled by 
sand and dirt being thrown upon them. If such happenings 
are true, then it must have been the fault of the men, them- 
selves. The Markenites are very religious people and one 
should be careful not to offend their sensibilities. They keep 
to a very strict mode of Lutheranism and some of them be- 
lieve that the making of pictures is a violation of the first 
commandment. 

I remember Whistler getting into trouble at Dort. My 
friend van s’Gravesande, the noted etcher, and I had left the 
painter Whistler in the morning who said he wished to make 
a little sketch in a neighboring street. ‘Toward noon we 
thought we would go down to see how he was getting on 
with it, and as we turned down a small alleyway leading 
to a canal, we saw a crowd of people and heard many 
angry excited voices. It was Whistler, of course, and he was 
surrounded by a crowd of angry fishwomen who were threat- 
ening to throw him into the canal, amid all of which, the 
great man was calmly waving his little brush at the excited 
people. Seizing one of the fishermen by the arm, my friend 
demanded in Dutch to know what was the trouble, and the 
man explained to him volubly. It seemed that Whistler had 
discovered a little shop near the canal, the window of which 
was full of oranges and lemons, and this, with the green 
paint of the shutters and the brilliant purple sign-board 
formed a scheme of color which he was unable to resist. 
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He, however, had objected to the arrangement of the or- 
anges in the window, and insisted upon changing them to 
his own satisfaction in spite of the remonstrances of the 
shop-keeper. When Whistler had almost finished his pic- 
ture, a very small one by the way, the angry shop-keeper 
had pulled down the curtain, quite spoiling Whistler’s view 
and he, unable to speak Dutch, had insisted in English tiat 
the curtain should be raised. Alternately then the curtain 
went up and down, and finally the altercation became sv 
serious that the neighbors took part in it. This drew the 
boatmen from the canal, and soon there was an excited 
mob the noise of which had attracted our atten- 
tion. Van s’Gravesande placed himself at Whistler’s 
side and facing the angry multitude, explained to 
them (in Dutch) that this was a great painter who 
was a_ stranger among them and knew nothing of 
their manners or customs, that for this reason he should 
be treated with great courtesy, and that he was surprised 
that his people should so forget themselves as to offer vio- 
lence to a gentleman and a stranger. The people seemed 
ashamed of themselves at this and slunk away, but it cer- 
tainly would have gone hard with Whistler had he not ar- 
rived so opportunely. Whistler, however, did not than 
him in words, and contented himself with speculating at in- 
tervals, “Amazing! Amazing!” on the way back to the hotel. 

We three passed many delightful days together ram- 
bling and sketching about old Dort; and these experiences T 
shall take pleasure in recording later on in another foria, 
but I must say here that I look back upon these days as some 
of the happiest ones that I spent in the Netherlands. 

The population of a Dutch fishing-town is as quaint as 
the vessels and the charming, old gabled houses. The fish- 
ermen have a character all their own, superb, thick-set, wel!- 
fed fellows they are. Their food at sea is not very gener- 
ous, but there is always in the fore-castle or the galley, a 
steaming pot of coarse fish and potatoes, ready at hand so 
that each may help himself at will. The fishermen are the 
flower of the race for strength and hardihood, and they 
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present an admirable type. While they are peaceable as a 
rule, when it comes to a fight they can hold their own. 
Yes, some of them are bullies, but it must be said that their 
surroundings are not such as to breed saints. When they 
do take to religion, however, they are very devout. I can 
describe one experience with a fleet in the North Sea. We 
were after the herring, and our little craft was a mere toy 
compared with the mighty fishing smacks that sail from the 
English coast towns. It was evening when we stole away 
from the mouth of the Y, and our blunt bowed Tjalk with 
its brass-bound boom rippled away the surface of the orange- 
colored sea, aflame with the setting sun. We lay about 
quietly until dawn, eagerly watching until we saw the pre- 
datory flock of gulls rising and diving over the shoal. There 
is no child’s play in the herring fishery. The boat runs out 
with her nets coiled amidships and heads away to meet the 
innumerable schools of migrant fish. The buoy is flung 
over, and then the net is “shot” swiftly by the fishermen, 
until the line of corks winds astern for many a yard like a 
bobbing serpent on the quiet sea. The leaden weights sink 
and the snare adjusts itself, now comes a pause; the men 
sit down quietly and light their pipes; all eyes are fixed on 
the water and then we wait. Of a sudden in the distance we 
see a strange disturbance on the surface of the sea, and a 
lambent, greenish light appears in the water. Then the gulls 
begin to call from high overhead. A whispering, popping 
sound fills the air as if of a thunder shower but it is the 
noise made by millions of leaping fish. With mysterious, 
gliding, sidelong movements they swim; against wind or 
tide their progress continues. Now they are heading towards 
us. A buoy rears for an instant and then plunges under, 
then under goes another; a third, fourth, and fifth follow 
quickly ; and the lines of corks are sagging and plunging as 
the weight of the fish drags them down. We are watching 
almost breathlessly, and finally the patroon gives the word 
and the first buoy is pulled in. Over the side the whole sea 
seems to be a vast glow of emerald flame, flashing in the 
depths and outlining the barrier of the nets. This flame 
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seems to wind among pale sheets of snowy foam. Long 
streaks fringed with jewels dart away from _ the 
meshes of the nets. The whispering sound that I 
described before fills the ears, and the fish are leaping high 
in the air. Now the heavy nets are pulled over the side, 
the men straining heavily while their muscles dart out like 
coils of steel, and, little by little, the fish well is filled with 
a beautiful, silvery mass, and a curious shrill, squeaking 
sound, as from millions of mice, comes from the herring as 
their strained air-bladders burst. Our boat sinks low with 
its load and rises and falls in a very logy fashion at the 
lunge of the sea. The captain says we cannot stand another 
hundredweight, but it seems too bad to let the school go by 
and escape. So we watch greedily the beautiful fish leaping 
and glittering in the morning sun. The sight of a shoal of 
herring in the sunlight is one of the most picturesque to be 
seen. They bound up into the air, out of the water, all about 
us, but the slightest movement from the boat will cause 
them to “sound,” then they will rise again and one may fol- 
low them for miles by the ravenous flock of gulls which 
hover over them. We fall in with other boats as we sail for 
the shore and the skippers compare notes in gutturals. A 
most picturesque sight we present as we glide in squadron 
toward the jetty. Most picturesque too are the men in 
their heavy boots and strange, high-waisted jackets, brawny 
giants all of them! How this breed of men came to be de- 
veloped, it is difficult to say, but physically they are cer- 
tainly the finest specimens of their race. The patroon’s 
beard is sunny, his shoulders are as broad as an athlete’s, he 
is like a mythical figure, such as Leif Ericson. He makes the 
plank creak as he walks, and one can see that he is all bone 
and brawn. You cannot forget his glittering steel-blue eye, 
nor the flash of his white teeth. There are scores of him 
among the fishermen, and it is such men as he that make the 
fishing ports worth visiting. 

One afternoon in wandering in the outskirts of Zwolle 
in the north of Holland, I was attracted to a little hut in the 
wood. *Twas here I discovered a man and his wife making 
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wooden shoes. He had sawn the wood into oblong square 
shapes and they were piled up in a rude sort of workshop, 
against the wall. He stood at a rough bench and with draw- 
knife he skilfully and rapidly fashioned the pieces 
of wood into the shapes of wooden shoes. I could 
not but admire the ease with which he did the 
work. His wife, nearby, was finishing the shoes 
with a small sharp knife, and a row of the finished product 
was neatly arranged on a bench before her. I offered him 
a big, fat cigar and this quite disarmed him and when I 
produced another for myself and sat down and lighted a 
match which I offered him, he became quite friendly. The 
Dutch peasant’s way of being friendly is to ask questions. 
Was I German or English, ah—American, North or South? 
His brother was in Curacao at Willemstad. He was en- 
gaged in the dried fish business. Had I ever been in Cura- 
gao? Ah—New York! He examined me through a cloud 
of smoke. Were my shoes made in New York? So—how 
much did they cost? Ah—so? What was my business? So? 
Did I make money at it? Was I married? How old was 
I? How long was I going to stay in Holland? Upon all 
these points I satisfied him. 

Then my turn came and I fired the questions back at 
him, but he regarded this evidently as fair play and gravely 
responded. He was forty years of age; he had been mar- 
ried six years; he rented the house that he lived in; if it 
could be called such; yes, that was his wife sitting over 
there ; yes, those were his three children; yes, it was difficult 
to make a living; no, he could not make a gulden a day even 
with the assistance of his wife; no, they did not often have 
meat to eat, they lived on dried fish, potatoes and beets; yes, 
they grew the vegetables themselves; no, that cow was not 
theirs ; that belonged to the farmer, but they minded it while 
it grazed, and for this they received one quart of milk per 
day ; yes, thank God! the children were healthy; no, he was 
not contented but he was not unhappy; he feared that he 
might get into trouble because he was a drinking man; no, 
he did not often get drunk, the wife didn’t like it; “Isn't 
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that so, vrouw,” he said. A slow smile broke over her not 
uncomely face, and she put down the shoe that she was 
finishing and folding the blue apron about her hands, she 
said, “Ja Mynheer.” I don’t think I ever had more satis- 
faction than I felt as the round pink fist of the baby on the 
earthen floor closed over the gulden that I put into it. The 
wife’s ambition, I found, was to have a coral necklace! 
Verily women are the same the world over. They were 
living in bitter poverty with often hardly enough to eat 
even of fish and potatoes; there was not even a floor under 
their feet, and their funiture consisted of a bed built into 
the wali like a bunk, a heavy, bare table with some crock- 
ery on it, two wooden benches on either side, and a kero- 
sene lamp hanging from the ceiling, and yet her longings 
were fixed upon a coral necklace which would cost twenty 
dollars, our money. I often think of these poor people 
in the little hut in that far away wood, and the longing in 
the eyes of that woman and I hope sincerely that somehow 
she got her necklace. 
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VIII. Modern Artists: Israels and 
Mesdag 


By George Breed Zug 
Assistant Professor of the History of Art, University of Chicago. 


N the March article of this series it was noted that not all 
of the Dutch painters of the seventeenth century were 
devoted to the sincere and noble interpretation of their own 
country and people, but that many artists found their subjects 
among the peasantry and scenes of Italy. In the work of 
these Italianizers imitation took the place of invention, and 
affectation of sincerity, while a wearisome repetition of de- 
tails was mistaken for realism. Thus eighteenth century 
Dutch painting was the painting of decadence, of simulated 
emotions, and of affected impressions. It was the painting 
of a time when all that had been best in the national art was 
forgotten or despised, and when all that should have been 
despised and forgotten was admired and cherished. Care- 
fully arranged scenery, affected attitudes, porcelain-like sur- 
faces, and insipid color reigned supreme well beyond the year 
1800. From the end of the seventeenth century to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth Holland did not produce a single 
painter who is worthy of mention in this place. It was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century that Dutch art 
gave the faintest signs of a revival, and of the birth of the 
modern school of painting. 
In order to understand how the existence of Dutch 
painting could lapse for almost a century and a half it is 
necessary to glance at the characteristics of European art 
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during that time. The eighteenth century was so lacking in 
dominant forces as to be a period of imitation and affecta- 
tion. In the first half of the nineteenth the great influence 
was that of Classicism, to be followed soon by Romanticism. 
During the first thirty years of the century the theories of 
the French painter, and leader of the Classicists, David, held 
sway over all European countries including Belgium and 
Holland. This period was one of artistic as well as of social 
and political agitation, and in opposition to Classicism as 
the gospel of esthetic salvation there arose Romanticism with 
Delacroix as its leader. The Classicists sought their in- 
spiration in the histories and legends of Greece and Rome. 
They ignored color and worshipped line and form. Their 
models they found in antique sculpture, chiefly in that of 
Rome. * Hence their painting with its careful drawing, its 
indifference to color and its absence of feeling had much the 
appearance of classic reliefs: The Romanticists, on the 
other hand, found their subjects not in classic, but in mediae- 
val history and legends. For them feeling and its expres- 
sion were the chief ends of painting. Accuracy of drawing 
became subordinate to vigorous color, striking pose, and 
dramatic conception. For nearly half a century David was 
the autocrat of art and imposed his theories upon the whole 
world. But even before his death in 1825 there was a rebound 
from his extreme views and the Romanticists became su- 
preme. However, both schools, whether with their classic 
or their mediaeval heroes, failed to understand that all great 
artists have expressed the spirit of their own age ; hence they 
missed what was destined to become the great theme of 
modern art,—the interpretation of contemporary life. Both 
schools looked to the past although one of them was cold, 
abstract, and reserved, and the other hot-headed, individual, 
and impassioned. 

When the first of the great modern Dutch painters, 
Bosboom and Israels, were young men, the waning influence 
of David and his school was still strongly felt in Belgium, 
perhays less strongly in Holland, though the leading painters 
were either distant followers of David or else the adherents 
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of those eclectic painters of France whose artificial art 
showed traces of classic influence in careful drawing and in 
thin color while still choosing as its subjects the romantic 
interpretation of history. Dutch art had become artificial, 
conventional, and unreal, something removed from and no 
longer a part of man’s life. Moreover this was the only art 
cultivated or understood. The old indigenous, virile, and 
yet intimate Dutch art had ceased. But quietly and almost 
imperceptibly a change came, partly through the beneficial 
influence of the French landscape painters who have their 
name from the village of Barbizon at the edge of the forest 
of Fontainebleau, Corot, Millet, Rousseau, and Daubigny, 
and also partly through the influence of Johannes Bosboom 
and Joseph Israels, who were the first in point of time of 
those Dutch artists who were to break with the unrealities 
and conventions of both the Classicists and the Romanticists, 
and were to look at nature and at life naively. 

Johannes Bosboom was born in 1817 and died as recent- 
ly as 1891. Seven years the senior of Israels, Bosboom was 
destined to an artistic career very similar to that of Israels, 
and if more modest, yet truly influential. He not only helped 
to prepare the way for a new generation of artists, he even 
became one of them in work and in spirit as he was influ- 
enced by a new conception of art. At the opening of his 
career, Bosboom painted with a fidelity to nature in matters 
of detail which reminds one of the manner of the seven- 
teenth century, whose traditions he actually followed. 
Though “The Old Church, Amsterdam” looks in reproduc- 
tion as if it dated from the same. period as Houckgeest’s 
“New Church of Delft,” Bosboom very soon gained a wider 
and more poetic vision together with a lighter and broader 
handling. Although there are to his credit some charming 
landscapes and many a picturesque rendering of old Dutch 
barns, yet he is known above all else for his church interiors 
which recall now Pieter de Hooch or Houckgeest by their 
treatment of architecture; now Rembrandt by their con- 
trasts of sunlight and shadow. His pictures depend not at 
all on any dramatic or human interest ; he chose his subjects 
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apparently for the opportunity they afforded of rendering 
the effects of color, of atmosphere, and of warm sunlight 
contrasted with cool shadows. In fact he seemed to look at 
the lofty aisles and spacious naves of his quaint Dutch 
churches from the point of view of a landscape painter, for 
their purely pictorial qualities. These old churches with 
their white-washed walls seem cold and grey, but Bosboom 
warmed them up with the browns and reds of the women’s 
costumes and the floods of sunlight on floors and walls and 
pillars. How Rembrandtesque is his massing of light and 
shade! How skilfully and by what delicate gradations of 
tone he makes the level floor to spread away, while he re- 
solves the people into mere picturesque spots of color. Re- 
fined, retiring, sensitive, Bosboon: was never intended by 
nature to be the herald of artistic liberty, the crier of a new 
cause. Nevertheless his loyalty to the best traditions of 
Dutch art, his sensitive perceptions of truth and beauty, and 
his sincere and delicate art unquestionably made him an up- 
lifting influence on the rising generation of painters. 

The great pioneer figure painter among the modern 
Dutchmen is Joseph Israels. Born in 1824 at Groningen of 
Jewish’ parents, he was intended by them for a commercial 
career and, to this end, after leaving school he entered the 
small banking house of his father. The boy was, however, 
a great reader of the Old Testament and of the Talmud, and 
had thoughts of becoming a rabbi; but he early showed such a 
strong inclination for art that in 1844, at the age of twenty, 
he was sent to Amsterdam to study under Jan Adam Kruse- 
man, the fashionable painter of the period. The master 
taught him to paint the stilted historical canvases then popu- 
lar, while at the same time advising him to study Rembrandt. 
In 1845 Israels was attracted to Paris by an exhibition of the 
works of that Frenchified Dutchman Ary Scheffer whose 
sentimental religious paintings were greatly in vogue. At 
this time Israels placed himself under Picot, a pupil of 
David, who was so successful a master that his studio was 
the resort of no less than one hundred and fifty students. 
From Picot, Israels passed to Paul Delaroche just after 
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Millet, who was destined to be the greatest interpreter of 
peasant life, had left him. Delaroche was an eclectic who 
showed some affinity to the Classicists, but who usually 
painted historical subjects romantically. It was his influence 
upon Israels which appeared in the latter’s pictures painted 
upon his return to Holland in 1848. The very titles of this 
early Amsterdam period,—“Aaron Discovering the Corpses 
of his two Sons,” “Hamlet and his Mother,” “William the 
Silent, and Margaret of Parma,” “Prince Maurice of Nas- 
sau beside the Body of his Father”—suggest the precise 
workmanship, the bright color, and the impersonal point of 
view then characteristic of the “grand historical” canvases 
of his French masters. This sort of thing would never have 
led the young painter to that personal expression of him- 
self and of his own people to which he afterwards attained 
and to which he was led, as it were, by a happy accident. A 
serious illness sent him for convalescence to the small village 
of Zandvoort in the dunes near Haarlem. It was here, living 
quietly among the fisherfolk that he discovered to him new 
subjects in the lives of these humble people. His first in- 
terpretations of this life were made in his Parisian manner, 
but as he was led more and more to study Rembrandt his art 
grew broader, more intimate, more responsive to his own 
moods, and to his new themes. Only a few years before 
this his probationary drawing at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
had been “Achilles and Patroclus,” now, in 1862, he ex- 
hibited in London “The Cradle” and “The Shipwrecked 
Mariner.” The two pictures raised a storm of applause and 
were the foundation of his international reputation. 

One of the earliest of his pictures from the lives of the 
fisherfolk, “After the Storm,” shows something of the 
smooth surface, bright coloring, and careful drawing that 
he learned in Paris, and at the same time his fondness for 
telling a pathetic story simply and effectively. That it is a 
fisherman who has been out on the storm-tossed seas and for 
whom his wife, mother and child are anxiously waiting is 
made plain by the apprehensive faces of the women, the 
glimpse of sky and water seen through the open door and 
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by the added touch of the fish net trailing limply from the 
chair to the floor. But the idea involved should not make 
us indifferent to the delicate art of the painting. With per- 
fect naturalness the light plays upon the faces of the women, 
the grey wall, the blue china plates on the shelf, and the red 
curtain hanging below them, and falls straight across the 
red tiles of the floor. 

One of the earliest pictures which helped to bring fame 
to the artist, “Passing the Churchyard,” also called “Passing 
Mother’s Grave,” represents a stalwart sailor holding his 
little son by the hand, and carrying his baby girl as he strides 
bravely past the cross which marks the grave of the wife ard 
mother. A later picture, painted when Israels had reached 
the height of his fame, “Alone in the World,” is equally 
pathetic in its suggestion of sorrow and of loss. No one 
who beheld this picture in the Columbian Exposition can 
forget its touching pathos any more than one can forget the 
simplicity and directness of its art. A humble Dutch peas- 
ant whose wife has just passed away sits in the center of 
the room, his back turned towards the bed, his head slightly 
bowed in sign of utter bereavement. Here is a picture 
which from the craftsman’s point of view is a masterpiece of 
simplification, of omission of all non-essentials. The eye is 
led first to the forlorn figure of the man, but soon takes ad- 
miring note of the light which strays through the window to 
fall on jug and glass, on floor and table. This painting has 
found a resting place in the Mesdag Museum at The Hague. 
There is, however, in the Municipal Museum, Am- 
sterdam, another picture with the same title but 
with very different composition, where the light enters 
through a window at the back of the room, and in which the 
dead husband lies in the bed at the right while the mourning 
wife sits beside him. Some one has remarked that Israels 
paints as one having the conviction that our brief sojourn in 
this world is not the whole of man’s destiny. Whether im- 
mortality can be suggested through the medium of paint and 
canvas, it is, nevertheless, true that Israels’ world-wide popu- 
larity is based, partly at least, on the universality of his 
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themes. Anxiety for the dear ones who go down to the sea 
in ships, sorrow for the dead, love of mother for child, and 
the joys and griefs of little children are all ideas sure to 
touch human hearts. But this appeal is human and sympa- 
thetic, not artistic. That which carries his stories of suffer- 
ing, love, and pleasure into our hearts and minds is the great 
and fundamental secret of his art, his skill in harmonizing 
subject and environment. The dark grey sky seen through 
the door in “After the Storm,” the darkling clouds in “Pass- 
ing the Churchyard,” the transparent gloom of “Alone in the 
World,” the sunny sky and the rippling waves in “The Chil- 
dren of the Sea” afford in each case the most effective set- 
ting to the human scene. In each there is a perfect harmony 
of subject and surroundings, so that nature seems to be re- 
sponsive to the life of her children. 

Very different in subject, though near akin to the pic- 
tures mentioned in its qualities of insight and sympathy, is 
“The Son of the Old People,” a Jewish peddler sitting at 
the door of his junk shop. But the most beautiful of the 
paintings of Israels which we reproduce is “The Ray of Sun- 
shine.” Painted in 1875 in the very best period of his work 
this picture is delightful in its quiet harmonies of color, its 
depth of tone, and its luminous shadows. Here again Israels 
shows himself a master in the interpretation of childhood. 
He is one of the few who successfully render the heads of 
little children, the fleeting expression on their faces, their 
awkward attitudes, and their characteristic gestures. That 
Israels does not always appeal to our tears or our sym- 
pathies may be seen by “A Ray of Sunshine” and “The Chil- 
dren of the Sea.” This last has been a favorite subject with 
the master and it shows the perfection of his handling of 
one of the most difficult problems of modern painting, name- 
ly, the rendering of the effects of atmosphere and of light 
out of doors. In “Passing Mother’s Grave” Israels along 
with other painters of the period handles light and shade in 
much the same manner as the old masters, but he kept 
abreast of his time and when other men took up the study 
of open air illumination he kept pace with them, as a glance 
at “The Children of the Sea” is sufficient to prove. 
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Passing the Churchyard. By Joseph Israels. In the Municipal Mu- 


seum, Amsterdam. 





_ of Sunshine. By Joseph Israels. 


Courtesy of the Reinhardt Galleries, Chicago 
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Children Playing in the Surf. By B. J. Blommers. In the Municipal Museum, Amsterdam. 





\fter the Storm. By Joseph Israels. In the Municipal Museum, A msterdam. 





A Son of the Old People. By Joseph Israels n the Municipal 
Museum, Amsterdam. 
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The Dutch Squadron. 


Sunset. 
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By Backhuysen (1631-1708). 





In the Louvre. 


In the Municipal Museum, Amsterdam 
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The Old Church, Amsterdam. By J. Bosboom (1817-1891). In the 
Municipal Museum, Amsterdam. 





‘The New Church of Delft. By Houckgeest (1600-1653). In the 
Hague Museum. 












By H. W. Mesdag. 
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A Stormy Day. Shown at the St. Louis Expo- 








The Return of the Fleet. By H. W. Mesdag. In the Municipal Mu- 
seum, Amsterdam. 
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One critic has said that Israels’ early work is “only so 
much unskilled and second-hand Kembrandt.” But froin the 
beginning there was a very little Rembrandt and very much 
Israels in his pictures. True it is he does not draw with 
the delicacy of Leonardo da Vinci, or the precision of David 
or Bouguereau, but if he did he would not be so successful 
in his treatment of his chosen material, for he does draw in 
a manner better suited to his purpose than merely accurate 
. drawing ever could be. His drawing is significant. It is 
drawing that interprets the bowed back of the Jewish ped- 
dlar, the outstretched arms of the old woman leaning over 
the fire. Such drawing is rarer and more difficult than that 
which is faultless from an anatomical point of view. A 
score of artists can render the exact shape of the human fig- 
ure where one has Israels’ gift of suggesting the inner char- 
acter of the man, the life of the soul. In this he is compar- 
able to Millet and to Rembrandt. What has been said of 
Israels’ drawing might also be said of his use of color and 
his handling of paint, both of which though very different 
from the dexterous brush-work and shiny surface of Sar- 
gent, are infinitely better suited to the purpose of the 
master. That he will not handle paint and mix colors in the 
manner of the French Carolus-Duran, or his great pupil 
Sargent is because he will express himself and his country- 
men in his own individual way. He himself is said 
to have remarked to Liberman, “Barring Millet, there 
is no other artist who knows so little of drawing 
and painting as I yet has painted such good pictures.” 
In spite of this, one of our leading landscape paint- 
ers recently said to me that he had learned more from 
watching Israels paint for one-half hour than in all his three 
years of academical discipline in Paris. 

The work of Israels sums up in a way the whole mod- 
ern Dutch School: in his earliest work there is the careful 
workmanship, and lack of emotion of the early nineteenth 
century when Classicism was triumphant ; then came his his- 
torical subjects with the added element of Romanticism ; and 
finally, there is his “return to nature,” which has been the 
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dominant art motive during the last fifty years. By his wide 
sympathy, his range of subjects, his skill in adapting his 
means to his end Israels is the representative artist of his 
country in modern times. Indeed, one might almost say that 
Israels ts the contemporary Dutch School. He paints the sen- 
timent if not the waves of the sea better than Mesdag, he 
created the Dutch peasant interior before Artz and de Hoog 
and the host of other followers had dreamed of it, he had 
produced masterpieces of children on the shore before 
Blommers could hold a brush, and, although he is not usually 
thought of as a landscape painter, who since Rembrandt has 
with more skill employed landscape as an accessory to and as 
a means of interpretation of human emotion? 

Nothing can so help one to understand the reason why 
Israels has held his commanding position in the world of art 
during the last two generations as does an acquaintance with 
the man. The writer deemed himself especially fortunate 
when on a sunny day last October he had the privilege of 
calling on the veteran artist at his home in The Hague. The 
old man, bent with his burden of eighty-four years, walked 
briskly into the room and greeted his caller with the cor- 
diality of an old friend. What impressed me most forcibly 
was the alertness of his mind, his many interests, his genial 
good humor, and his vivacity. He walked and talked with 
the energy which we associate with twenty-five years of 
age. He showed great interest in what was going on in 
America, as in German and English affairs, and in my plans 
for a trip to Spain. Nothing seemed foreign to his interest. 
He was working on a picture of children on the seashore, 
and he eagerly pointed out a large porch adjoining the 
studio and explained that the painting of out-door scenes 
was a wholly different matter from that of interiors, and that 
for all open air pictures he posed his models in the sunshine 
on this porch, going afterwards to the sea to paint the wa- 
ter. When he spoke of his beloved art his eyes flashed and 
his voice trembled with interest and emotion. Here was 
no sentimental idealist, no impractical dreamer, but a vigor- 
ous artist whose many sympathies and whose unfailing in- 
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tuition have enabled him to interpret dramatically so many 
phases of the life of his own people. Here was a man whose 
force of character, whose vigorous body and active brain 
sufficiently explained his commanding position, his tremen- 
dous influence in Europe as in Holland. 

In view of what has been said of the importance of 
Israels in his school it is unnecessary for our purpose to dis- 
cuss all the painters who followed him. The last half cen- 
tury has been a prolific period in Holland, and rich and 
varied has been the output of its hundreds of studios. One 
of the earliest of the disciples of Israels was D. A. C. Artz 
(1837-1890), who in the painting of cottage interiors fol- 
fowed his master at a distance. That subject found perhaps 
its most successful treatment at the hands of Albert Neuhuys 
(born in Utrecht in 1844). Another painter of the figure 
who deserves more than mere mention is Christoffel Biss- 
chop (1828-1904). Born in Friesland, he often returned 
there in after life to depict the peasants in their richly col- 
ored costumes and their beautiful Frisian interiors, pictur- 
esque with antique furniture, brasses, and pottery. In a 
school whose men loved to tell stories Bisschop was, per- 
haps, the most anecdotal of them all. He was, moreover, a 
striking colorist and distinctly the realist of the group. His 
pupil, B. J. Blommers (born at The Hague in 1845) por- 
trays the homes of the peasantry in Brabant and the fisher- 
folk of Scheveningen, and always with zest and human 
kindliness. His men and women are never bowed with sor- 
row and care, and his many pictures of children playing on 
the beach tell of good spirits and happy days. One of the 
youngest of the successful painters of humble life in Hol- 
land is Bernard de Hoog (born 1867) whose pictures of 
cottage interors show the evident influence of Israels and at 
the same time the tonal qualities and individual color of 
their creator. It should be remembered that we are here 
mentioning only a few of the leaders among the figure paint- 
ers. Since the discussion of the landscapists forms the sub- 
ject of the next and final paper, it remains only to speak of 
the pioneer among Holland’s recent painters of the sea. 
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H. W. Mesdag was born in 1831 in Groningen, where he 
remained in the banking business until 1866. In that year 
he visited Brussels where he frequented the studios of his 
countrymen Alma Tadema and Willem Roelofs, and re- 
ceived added stimulus to his innate love of art. Two years 
later a sojourn on the island of Norderney decided his 
career. At the age of thirty-seven then he adopted the pro- 
fession of painter. He soon proved himself the possessor 
of unusual gifts and in 1870 sent a large marine to the Paris 
Salon, which was purchased by the artist Chaplin and brought 
him a letter of congratulation from Millet. From that day 
to this he has been the interpreter of the North Sea and the 
leading marine painter of Holland. Perhaps his greatest gift 
in his ability to “make a picture,” by which we refer to the 
skill he has shown in his choice of subjects, in selection and 
in arrangement. That this is ever uppermost in his mind is 
suggested if not proved by a favorite saying of Mesdag’s, 
“Look after the center of your picture and the rest will look 
after itself.” Of the various aspects of the sea Mesdag 
seems to love best the lull that comes just before the storm 
when the clouds are hanging heavy and the winds are gather- 
ing for the struggle, as in “A Stormy Day.” A more unusual 
mood of this master is seen in the glowing sky and shimmer- 
ing waters of his “Sunset.” Some writers have complained 
of a certain monotonous grey, or muddy tone in Mesdag’s 
pictures, but he has not chosen the sunny waters of Italy for 
his subject, and, in fact the sandy soil on the borders of the 
North Sea give to the water just the color that Mesdag has 
observed so carefully and has reproduced so skilfully. He 
may not interpret the waters that wash every shore, his pic- 
tures may sometimes be lacking in atmospheric effect, as 
certain critics assert, but his importance as a pioneer in ma- 
rine painting will readily be recognized if one remembers 
the character of the sea pieces of his predecessors. They 
were indeed timid performances, in which tin ships rested on 
seas of paint, seas whose waves were as solid as rock and 
quite as motionless, and over which pasteboard skies shed 
no light. Some idea of the originality and truth of Mesdag’s 
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art may be obtained by comparing his “Return of the Fleet” 
with Backhuysen’s (1631-1708) “Dutch Squadron.” Though 
the latter composed his pictures carefully, so that each ship 
on one side of the picture is balanced by another on the op- 
posite side, his sugar-loaf waves are untrue in shape and en- 
tirely lacking in movement, while he is equally unsuccessful 
in the rendering of atmosphere and light. On the other 
hand, how natural and how true is Mesdag’s “Return of the 
Fleet” in the suggested movements of both boats and water 
and in the effect of the light from the lowering grey sky as 
it plays on the sails of the ships and on the foam of the 
waves. 
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Famous European Short Stories 


Mamsell Fredrika 
By Selma Lagerlof 


[“Mamsell Fredrika,” the work of the celebrated Swed- 
ish writer, Selma Lagerléf, is here reproduced from the 
volume “Invisible Links” by permission, and through the 
courtesy of the publishers, Little, Brown & Company. The 
story is interesting not only as the work of one of the best 
of modern Scandinavian authors, but also in that it gives a 
picture of the celebrated novelist and social reformer, Fred- 
rika Bremer (1801-1865) who did much to improve social 
conditions in Sweden, her greatest success being the removal 
of certain legal disabilities which kept women in a depend- 
ent position. She was also instrumental in increasing the 
educational opportunities of Swedish women. The facts of 
her rather unhappy youth were as related in the story.— 
THE Epiror.]} 


T was Christmas night, a real Christmas night. The gob- 
lins raised the mountain roofs on lofty gold pillars and 
celebrated the midwinter festival. The brownies danced 
around the Christmas porridge in new red caps. Old gods 
wandered about the heavens in gray storm cloaks, and in the 
Osterhaninge graveyard stood the Horse of Hel.* He pawed 
with his hoof on the frozen ground ; he was marking out the 
place for a new grave. 

Not very far away, at the old manor of Arsta, Mamsell 
Fredrika was lying asleep. Arsta is, as every one knows, an 
old haunted castle, but Mamsell Fredrika slept a calm, quiet 
sleep. She was old now and tired out after many weary days 
of work and many long journeys,—she had almost traveled 
round the world,—therefore she had returned to the home 
of her childhood to find rest. 

Outside the castle sounded in the night a bold fanfare. 
Death mounted on a gray charger had ridden up to the castle 
gate. His wide scarlet cloak and his hat’s proud plumes 


*The goddess of death. 
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fluttered in the night wind. The stern knight sought to win 
an adoring heart, therefore he appeared in unusual magnifi- 
cence. It is of no avail, Sir Knight, of no avail! The gate 
is closed, and the lady of your heart sleeps. You must seek 
a better occasion and a more suitable hour. Watch for her 
when she goes to early mass, stern Sir Knight, watch for her 
on the church-road! 
* * * oo * * 

Old Mamsell Fredrika sleeps quietly in her beloved 
home. No one deserves more than she the sweetness of rest. 
Like a Christmas angel she sat but now in a circle of children 
and told them of Jesus and the shepherds, told until her eyes 
shone, and her withered face became transfigured. Now in 
her old age no one noticed what Mamsell Fredrika looked 
like. “ Those who saw the little, slender figure, the tiny, deli- 
cate hands and the kind, clever face, instantly longed to be 
able to preserve that sight in remembrance as the most beau- 
tiful of memories. 

In Mamsell Fredrika’s big room, among many relics and 
souvenirs, there was a little, dry bush. It was a Jerico rose, 
brought back by Mamsell Fredrika from the far East. Now 
in the Christmas night it began to blossom quite of itself. 
The dry twigs were covered with red buds, which shone uke 
sparks of fire and lighted the whole room. 

By the light of the sparks one saw that a small and 
slender but quite elderly lady sat in the big arm-chair and 
held her court. It could not be Mamsell Fredrika herself, 
for she lay sleeping in quiet repose, and yet it was she. She 
sat there and held a reception for old memories; the room 
was full of them. People and homes and subjects and mem- 
ories of youth, love and tears, homage and bitter scorn, all 
came rushing towards the pale form that sat and looked at 
everything with a friendly smile. She had words of jest or 
of sympathy for them all. 

At night everything takes its right size and shape. And 
just as then for the first time the stars of heaven are visible, 
one also sees much on earth that one never sees by day. 
Now in the light of the red buds of the Jerico rose one could 
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see a crowd of strange figures in Mamsell Fredrika’s draw- 
ing-room. The hard “ma chére mére” was there, the good- 
natured Beata Hvardagslag, people from the East and the 
West, the enthusiastic Nina, the energetic, struggling Hertha 
in her white dress. 

“Can any one tell me why that person must always be 
dressed in white?” jested the little figure in the arm-chair 
when she caught sight of her. 

All the memories spoke to the old woman and said: 
“You have seen and experienced so much; you have worked 
and earned so much! Are you not tired? Will you not go 
to rest?” 

“Not yet,” answered the shadow in the yellow arm- 
chair. “I have still a book to write. I cannot go to rest be- 
fore it is finished.” 

Thereupon the figures vanished. The Jerico rose went 
out, and the yellow arm-chair stood empty. 

In the Osterhaninge church the dead were celebrating 
midnight mass. One of them climbed up to the bell-tower 
and rang in Christmas; another went about and lighted the 
Christmas candles, and a third began with bony fingers to 
play the organ. Through the open doors others came swarm- 
ing in out of the night and their graves to the bright, glowing 
House of the Lord. Just as they had been in life they came, 
only a little paler. They opened the pew-doors with rattling 
keys and chatted and whispered as they walked up the aisle. 

“They are the candles she has given the poor that are 
now shining in God’s house.” 

“We lie warm in our graves as long as she gives clothes 
and wood to the poor.” 

“She has spoken so many noble wake that have opened 
the hearts of men; those words are the keys of our pews.” 

“She has thought beautiful thoughts of God’s love. 
Those thoughts raise us from our graves.” 

So they whispered and murmured before they sat down 
in the pews and bent their pale foreheads in prayer in their 


shrunken hands. 


* * * * * * 
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At Arsta some one came into Mamsell Fredrika’s room 
and laid her hand gently on the sleeper’s arm. 

“Up, my Fredrika! It is time to go to the early mass.” 

Old Mamsell Fredrika opened her eyes and saw Agathe, 
her beloved sister who was dead, standing by the bed with a 
candle in her hand. She recognized her, for she looked just 
as she had done on earth. Mamsel! Fredrika was not afraid; 
she rejoiced only at seeing her loved one, at whose side she 
longed to sleep the everlasting sleep. 

She rose and dressed herself with all speed. There was 
no time for conversation ; the carriage stood before the door. 
The others must have gone already, for no one but Mamsell 
Fredrika and her dead sister were moving in the house. 

“Do you remember, Fredrika,” said the sister, as they 
sat in the carriage and drove quickly to the church, “do you 
remember how you always in the old days expected some 
knight to carry you off on the road to the church?” 

“T am still expecting it,” said old Mamsell Fredrika, and 
laughed. “I never ride in this carriage without looking out 
for my knight.” 

Even though they hurried, they came too late. The 
priest stepped down from the pulpit as they entered the 
church, and the closing hymn began. Never had Mamsell 
Fredrika heard such a beautiful song. It was as if both 
earth and heaven joined in, in the song; as if every bench 
and stone and board had sung too. 

She had never seen the church so crowded; on the com- 
munion-table and on the pulpit steps sat people; they stood 
in the aisles, they thronged in the pews, and outside the 
whole road was packed with people who could not enter. 
The sisters, however, found places; for them the crowd 
moved aside. 

“Fredrika,” said her sister, “look at the people.” 

And Mamsell Fredrika looked and looked. 

Then she perceived that she, like the woman in the saga, 
had come to a mass of the dead. She felt a cold shiver pass 
down her back, but it happened, as often before, she felt 
more curious than frightened. 
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She saw now who were in the church. There were none 
but women there; grey, bent forms, with circular caps and 
faded mantillas, with hats of faded splendor and turned or 
threadbare dresses. She saw an unheard-of number of 
wrinkled faces, sunken mouths, dim eyes and shrivelled 
hands, but not a single hand which wore a plain gold ring. 

Yes, Mamsell Fredrika understood now. It was all the 
old maids who had passed away in the land of Sweden who 
were keeping midnight mass in the Osterhaninge church. 

Her dead sister leaned towards her. 

“Sister, do you repent of what you have done for these 
your sisters ?” 

“No,” said Mamsell Fredrika. “What have I to be glad 
for if not that it has been bestowed upon me to work for 
them? I once sacrificed my position as an authoress to 
them. I am glad that I knew what I sacrificed and yet I 
did it.” 

“Then you may stay and hear more,” said the sister. 

At the same moment some one was heard to speak far 
away in the choir, a mild but distant voice. 

“My sisters,” said the voice, “our pitiable race, our ignor- 
ant and despised race will soon exist no more. God has 
willed that we shall die out from the earth.” 

“Dear friends, we shall soon be only a legend. The old 
Mamsell’s measure is full. Death rides about on the road to 
the church to meet the last one of us. Before the next mid- 
night mass she will be dead, the last old Mamsell. 

“Sisters, Sisters! We are the lonely ones of the earth, 
the neglected ones at the feast, the unappreciated workers in 
the home. We are met with scorn and indifference. Our 
way is weary and our name is ridiculous. 

“But God has had mercy upon us. 

“To one of us He gave power and genius. To one of 
us He gave never-failing goodness. To one of us He gave 
the glorious gift of eloquence. She was everything we ought 
to have been. She threw light on our dark fate. She was 
the servant of the homes, as we had been, but she offered 
her gifts to a thousand homes. She was the caretaker of the 
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sick, as we had been, but she struggled with the terrible 
epidemic of habits of former days. She told her stories to 
thousands of children. She had her poor friends in every 
land. She gave from fuller hands than we and with a 
warmer spirit. In her heart dwelt none of our bitterness, 
for she has loved it away. Her glory has been that of a 
queen’s. She has been offered the treasures of gratitude by 
millions of hearts. Her word has weighed heavily in the 
great questions of mankind. Her name has sounded through 
the new and the old world. And yet she is only an old 
Mamsell. 


“She has transfigured our dark fate. Blessings on her 
name!” 


The dead joined in, in a thousandfold echo: “Blessings 
on her name!” 


“Sister,” whispered Mamsell Fredrika, “can you not 
forbid them to make me, poor, sinful being, proud?” 

“But, sisters, sisters,” continued the voice, “she has 
turned against our race with all her great power. At her 
cry for freedom and work for all, the old, despised livers on 
charity- have died out. She has broken down the tyranny 
that fenced in childhood. She has stirred young girls 
towards the wide activity of life. She has put an end to 
loneliness, to ignorance, to joylessness. No unhappy, des- 
pised old Mamsells without aim or purpose in life will ever 
exist again; none such as we have been.” 

Again resounded the echo of the shades, merry as a 
hunting-song in the wood which is sung by a happy throng 
of children: “Blessed be her memory!” 

Thereupon the dead swarmed out of the church, and 
Mamsell Fredrika wiped away a tear from the corner of 
her eye. 

“I will not go home with you,” said her dead sister. 
“Will you not stop here now also?” 

“T should like to, but I cannot. There is a book which 
I must make ready first.” 

“Well, good-night then, and beware of the knight of 
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the church-road,” said her dead sister, and smiled roguishly 
in her old way. 

Then Mamsell Fredrika drove home. All Arsta still 
slept, and she went quietly to her room, lay down and slept 
again. 

* * * * * * 

A few hours later she drove to the real early mass. She 
drove in a closed carriage, but she let down the window to 
look at the stars; it is possible, too, that she, as of old, was 
looking for her knight. 

And there he was; he sprang forward to the window of 
the carriage. He sat his prancing charger magnificently. 
His scarlet cloak fluttered in the wind. His pale face was 
stern, but beautiful. 

“Will you be mine?” he whispered. 

She was transported in her old heart by the lofty figure 
with the waving plumes. She forgot that she needed to live 
a year yet. 

“T am ready,” she whispered. 

“Then I will come and fetch you in a week at your 
father’s house.” 

He bent down and kissed her, and then he vanished; 
she began to shiver and tremble under Death’s kiss. 

A little later Mamsell Fredrika sat in the church, in 
the same place where she had sat as a child. Here she for- 
got both the knight and the ghosts, and sat smiling in quiet 
delight at the thought of the revelation of the glory of God. 

But either she was tired because she had not slept the 
whole night, or the warmth and the closeness and the smell 
of the candles had a soporific effect on her as on many an- 
other. 

She fell asleep, only for a second; she absolutely could 
not help it. 

Perhaps, too, God wished to open to her the gates of the 
land of dreams. 

In that single second when she slept, she saw her stern 
father, her lovely, beautifully-dressed mother, and the ugly, 
little Petrea sitting in the church. And the soul of the child 
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was compre;sed by aii anguish greater than has ever been 
felt by a grown person. The priest stood in the pulpit and 
spoke of the stern, avenging God, and the child sat pale and 
trembling, as if the words had been axe-blows and had gone 
through its heart. 

“Oh, what a God, what a terrible God.” 

In the next second she was awake, but she trembled and 
shuddered, as after the kiss of death on the church road. 
Her heart was once more caught in the wild grief of her 
childhood. 

She wished to hurry from the church. She must go 
home and write her book, her glorious book on the God of 
peace and love. 

** * * * * * 

Nothing else that can be deemed worth mentioning hap- 
pened to Mamsell Fredrika before New Year’s night. Life 
and death, like day and night, reigned in quiet concord over 
the earth during the last week of the year, but when New 
Year’s night came, Death took his scepter and announced 
that now old Mamsell Fredrika should belong to him. 

Had they but known it, all the people of Sweden would 
certainly have prayed a common prayer to God to be al- 
lowed to keep their purest spirit, their warmest heart. Many 
homes in many lands where she had left loving hearts would 
have watched with despair and grief. The poor, the sick and 
the needy would have forgotten their own wants to remem- 
ber hers, and all the children who had grown up blessing her 
would have clasped their hands to pray for one more year for 
their best friend. One year, that she might make all fully 
clear and put the finishing touch on her life’s work. 

For Death was too prompt for Mamsell Fredrika. 

There was a storm outside on that New Year’s night; 
there was a storm within her soul. She felt all the agony 
of life and death coming to a crisis. 

“Anguish!” she sighed, “anguish!” 

But the anguish gave way, and peace came, and she 
whispered softly: “The love of Christ—the best love—the 
peace of God—the everlasting light!” 
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Yes, that was what she would have written in her book, 
and perhaps much else as beautiful and wonderful. Who 
knows? Only one thing we know, that books are forgot- 
ten, but such a life as hers never is. 

The old prophetess’s eyes closed and she sank into 
visions. 

Her body struggled with death, but she did not know it. 
Her family sat weeping about her deathbed, but she did not 
see them. Her spirit had begun its flight. 

Dreams became reality to her and reality dreams. Now 
she stood, as she had already seen herself in the visions of 
her youth, waiting at the gates of heaven with innumerable 
hosts of the dead round about her. And heaven opened. 
He, the only one, the Saviour, stood in its open gates. And 
his infinite love woke in the waiting spirits and in her a 
longing to fly to his embrace, and their longing lifted them 
and her, and they floated as if on wings upwards, upwards. 

The next day there was mourning in the land ; mourning 
in wide parts of the earth. 

Fredrika Bremer was dead. 


The Vesper Hour” 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 


The Awakening of the Soul 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


time will come, perhaps—and many- things there are 

that herald its approach—a time will come perhaps 

when our souls will know of each other without the inter- 
mediary of the senses. Certain it is that there passes not a 
day but the soul adds to its ever-widening domain. It is 
very much nearer to our visible self, and takes a far greater 
*These extracts are taken from “The Treasure of the Humble,” 

by Maurice Maeterlinck, a volume of essays by the well known Bel- 


gian dramatist and philosopher. The English translation is published 
by Dodd, Mead and Co.: New York. 1907. 
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part in all our actions, than was the case two or three cen- 
turies ago. A spiritual epoch is perhaps upon us; an epoch 
to which a certain number of analogies are found in history. 
For there are periods recorded, when the soul, in obedi- 
ence to unknown laws seemed to rise to the very surface 
of humanity, whence it gave clearest evidence of its exist- 
ence and of its power. And this existence and this power 
reveal themselves in countless ways, diverse and unforseen. 
It would seem, at moments such as these, as though human- 
ity were on the point of struggling from beneath the crush- 
ing burden of matter that weighs it down. A spiritual in- 
fluence is abroad that soothes and comforts; and the stern- 
est, direst laws of Nature yield here and there. Men are 
nearer to themselves, nearer to their brothers; in the look 
of their eyes, in the love of their hearts, there is deeper 
earnestness and tenderer fellowship. Their understanding 
of women, children, animals, plants—nay, of all things— 
becomes more pitiful and more profound. The statues, 
paintings and writings that these men have left us may per- 
haps not be perfect, but, none the less does there dwell 
therein a secret power, an indescribable grace, held captive 
and imperishable for ever. A mysterious brotherhood and 
love must have shone forth from the eyes of these men; 
and signs of a life that we cannot explain are everywhere, 
vibrating by the side of the life of every day. 

x * *x * * * * * * * 
Truly there are centuries in which the soul lies dormant and 
slumbers undisturbed. 

But today it is clearly making a mighty effort. Its man- 
ifestations are everywhere, and they are strangely urgent, 
pressing, imperious even, as though the order had been 
given, and no time must be lost. It must be preparing for a 
decisive struggle; and none can foretell the issues that may 
be dependent on the result, be this victory or flight. Perhaps 
never to this day has it enlisted in its service such diverse, 
irresistible forces. It is as though an invisible wall hemmed 
it in, and one knows not whether it be quivering in its death- 
throb or quickened by a new life. I will say nothing of the 
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occult powers, of which signs are everywhere—of magnet- 
ism, telepathy, levitation, the unsuspected properties of radi- 
ating matter, and countless other phenomena that are bat- 
tering down the door of orthodox science. These things 
are known of all men, and can easily be verified. And truly 
they may well be the merest bagatelle by the side of the vast 
upheaval that is actually in progress, for the soul is like a 
dreamer, enthralled by sleep, who struggles with all his 
might to move an arm or raise an eyelid. 

Other regions there are where its action is even more 
effective, though the crowd there is less regardful, and none 
but trained eyes can see. Does it not seem as though the 
supreme cry of the soul were at last about to pierce the 
dense clouds of error that still envelop it in music? Do not 
certain pictures by foreign painters reveal the sacred majesty 
of an invisible presence, as it never has been revealed be- 
fore? Are there not masterpieces in literature that are il- 
lumined by a flame which differs in its very essence from the 
strangest beacon-fires that lit up the writings of bygone 
days? A transformation of silence—strange and inexpli- 
cable—is upon us, and the reign of the positive sublime, 
absolute to this day, seems destined to be overthrown. I will 
not linger on this subject, for the time has not yet come 
for lucid discussion of these things; but I feel that a more 
pressing offer of spiritual freedom has rarely been made 
to mankind. Nay, there are moments when it bears the sem- 
blance of an ultimatum; and therefore does it behoove us to 
neglect nothing, but indeed with all eagerness to accept this 
imperious invitation, that is like unto the dream that is lost 
forever, unless instantaneously seized. We must be heedful; 
it is not without fit reason that our soul bestirs herself. 

Though it be perhaps from the table-lands of specula- 
tive thought that this agitation is most clearly to be noted, 
yet may there well be signs of it in the most ordinary paths 
of life, unsuspected of any; for not a flower opens on the 
hill-top but at length it falls into the valley. Has it fallen 
already? I know not. But this much at least is abundantly 
proved to us, that in the work-a-day lives of the humblest of 
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men, spiritual phenomena manifest themselves—mysterious, 
direct workings, that bring soul nearer to soul; and of all 
this we can find no record in former times. And the reason 
must surely be that these things were not so clearly evident 
then: for at every period there have been men who pene- 
trated to the innermost recesses of life, to its most secret af- 
finities: and all that they learned of the heart, the soul and 
the spirit of their epoch has been handed down to us. It 
may well be that similar influences were at work even in 
those times; but they could not have been as universal, as 
active and vigorous as they are today, nor could they have 
sunk so deep into the very life-springs of the race; for in 
that case, they had surely not escaped the notice of those 
sages; and been passed by in silence. And I do not refer now 
to “scientific spiritism,” or its telepathic phenomena, to 
“materialization,” or other manifestations that I have enu- 
merated above: but to the incidents, the interventions, that 
occur unceasingly in the dreariest lives of all, those of the 
men who are the most forgetful of their eternal rights. Also 
must it be borne in mind that we are not considering the 
ordinary text-book psychology—which concerns itself only 
with such spiritual phenomena as are the most closely in- 
terwoven with the material, having indeed usurped the beau- 
tiful name of Psyche—the psychology of which I speak is 
transcendental, and throws light on the direct relationship 
that exists between soul and soul, and on the sensibility as 
well as the extraordinary presence of the soul. It is a sci- 
ence that is in its infancy; but by it shall we be taken a full 
step higher, and very speedily shall it dismiss forever the 
elementary psychology that has been dominant to this day. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
These spiritual phenomena, to which, in bygone days, 
even the greatest and wisest of our brothers scarcely gave 
a thought, are today being earnestly studied by the very 
smallest; and herein we are shown once again that the 
human soul is a plant of matchless unity, whose branches, 
when the hour is come, all burst into blossom together. The 
peasant, to whom the power of expressing that which lies 
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in his soul should suddenly be given, would at this moment 
pour forth ideas that were not yet in the soul of Racine. 
And thus it is that men of a genius much inferior to that 
of Shakespeare or Racine have yet had revealed to them 
glimpses of a secretly luminous life, whose outer crust, alone, 
had come within the ken of those masters. For, however 
great the soul, it avails not that it should wander in isola- 
tion through space or time. Unaided, it can do but little. It 
is the flower of the multitude. When the spiritual sea is 
storm-tossed, and its whole surface restless and troubled, 
then is the moment ripe for the mighty soul to appear; but 
if it come at time of slumber, its utterance will be but of the 
dreams of sleep. 


* * * * * * * x * * 


Is it thoroughly clear to you—this is one of the strangest, 
most disquieting of truths—is it thoroughly clear to you 
that, if there be evil in your heart, your mere presence will 
probably proclaim it today a hundred times more clearly 
than would have been the case two or three centuries ago? 
Is it fully borne home to you that if you have perchance 
this morning done anything that shall have brought sad- 
ness to a single human being, the peasant, with whom you 
are about to talk of the rain or *he storm, will know of it— 
his soul will have been warned even before his hand has 
thrown open the door? Though you assume the face of a 
saint, a hero or a martyr, the eye of the passing child will 
not greet you with the same unapproachable smile if there 
lurk within you an evil thought, an injustice or a brother’s 
tears. A hundred years ago the soul of that child would 
perhaps have passed, unheeding, by the side of yours. 
Truly it is becoming difficult to cherish hatred, envy, or 
treachery in one’s heart, secure from observation; for the 
souls even of the most indifferent are incessantly keeping 
vigil around us. Our ancestors have not spoken of these 
things, and we realize that the life in which we bestir our- 
selves is quite other than that which they have depicted. 
Have they deceived us, or did they not know? Signs and 
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words no longer count for anything, and in mystic circles 
it is the mere presence that decides almost all. 

Even the ancient “will-power”—the logical will-power 
that men have professed to understand so well—even this 
is being transformed in its turn, and moulded beneath the 
pressure of mighty, deep searching, inexplicable laws. The 
last refuges are disappearing, and men are drawing closer 
to each other. Far above words and acts do they judge their 
fellows—nay, far above thought—for that which they see, 
though they understand it not, lies well beyond the domain 
of thought. And this is one of the great signs by which the 
spiritual periods I spoke of before shall be known. It is 
felt on all sides that the conditions of work-a-day life are 
changing, and the youngest of us already differ entirely in 
speech and action from the men of the preceding genera- 
tion. A mass of useless conventions, habits, pretences, and 
intermediaries are being swept into the gulf; and it is by 
the invisible alone that, though we know it not, nearly all of 
us judge each other. If I enter your room for the first time 
you will not pronounce the secret sentence that, according 
to the-laws of practical psychology, each man pronounces 
in the presence of his fellow. In vain shall you try to tell 
me whither you have been to Iearn who I am, but you shall 
come back to me, bearing the weight of unspeakable certi- 
tudes. Your father, perhaps, would have judged me other- 
wise, and would have been mistaken. We can but believe 
that man will soon touch man, and that the atmosphere will 
change. “Have we,” asks Claude de Saint-Martin, the great 
“unknown philosopher,” “have we advanced one step fur- 
ther on the radiant path of enlightenment, that leads to the 
simplicity of men? Let us wait in silence: perhaps ere long 
we shall be conscious of ‘the murmur of the gods.’ ” 


FROM “THE DEEPER LIFE.” 

It is well that men should be reminded that the very 
humblest of them has the power to “fashion, after a divine 
model that he chooses not, a great moral personality com- 
posed in equal parts of himself and the ideal; and that if 
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anything lives in fullest reality, of a surety it is that.” 

Each man has to seek out his own special aptitude for 
a higher life in the midst of the humble and inevitable reality 
of daily existence. Than this there can be no nobler aim 
in life. It is only by the communications we have with the 
infinite that we are to be distinguished from each other. If 
the hero is greater than the wretch who marches by his 
side, it is because at a certain moment of his existence there 
has come to him a fuller consciousness of one of these com- 
munications. If it is true that creation does not stop at man 
and that we are surrounded by invisible beings who are su- 
perior to us, their superiority can only consist in that they 
have, with the infinite, communications whose nature we 
cannot even imagine. 

It lies within our power to increase these communica- 
tions. In the life of every man ha: there been a day when 
the heavens opened of their own accord, and it is almost 
always from that very instant that dates his true spiritual 
personality. It is doubtless at that instant that are formed 
the invisible, eternal features that we reveal, though we 
know it not, to angels and to souls. But with most men 
it is chance alone that angels know them in the infinite, 
nor have they understood how to ennoble and purify its fea- 
tures—which do indeed but owe their being to an accidental 
joy or sadness, an accidental thought or fear. Our veritable 
birth dates from the day when, for the first time, we feel 
at the deepest of us that there is something grave and unex- 
pected in life. Some there are who realize suddenly that 
they are not alone under the sky. To others will it be 
brusquely revealed, while shedding a tear or giving a kiss, 
that “the source of all that is good and holy from the uni- 
verse up to God is hidden behind a night, full of too dis- 
tant stars;” a third will see a divine hand stretched forth 
between his joy and his misfortune; and yet another will 
have misunderstood that it is the dead who are in the right. 
One will have had pity, another will have admired or been 
afraid. Often does it need almost nothing, a word, a 
gesture, a little thing that is not even a thought. “Before 
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I loved thee as a brother, John,” says one of Shakespeare’s 
heroes, admiring the other’s action, “but now I do respect 
thee as my soul.” On that day it is probable that a being will 
have come into the world. 

* * * * * * * * * . 


For what are in reality the things we call “Wisdom,” 
“Virtue,” “Heroism,” “sublime hours,” and “great moments 
of life,”” but the moments when we have more or less issued 
forth from ourselves, and have been able to halt, be it only 
for an instant, on the step of one of the eternal gates whence 
we see that the faintest cry, the most colorless thought, and 
most nerveless gestures do not drop into nothingness; or 
that if they do indeed thus drop, the fall itself is so im- 
mense that it suffices to give an august character to our life? 
Why wait till the firmament shall open amid the roar of the 
thunderbolt? We must watch for the happy moments when 
it opens in silence; and it is ever thus opening. You seek 
God in your life, and you say God appears not. But in 
what life are there not thousands of hours akin to the hour 
of that drama where all are waiting for the divine inter- 
vention, and none perceive it, till an invisible thought that 
has flitted across the consciousness of a dying man suddenly 
reveals itself, and an old man cries out, sobbing for joy and 
terror, “But God, there is God!” 











The Future of War 
A Review of the Work of Jean de Bloch 


EAN DE BLOCH, the author of the epoch-making work 
“The Future of War,” was for many years a well- 
known banker in Moscow and an organizer of industry. At 
various times he performed valuable services for the Rus- 
sian government, his activities thus familiarizing him with 
the larger aspects of political and economic problems. Be- 
coming deeply interested in these he finally retired from 
active life to devote himself to the study of economics, par- 
ticularly te the question of the economic results of interna- 
tional warfare. The conclusions at which he arrived in the 
study of so great a problem were presented in a monumental 
work of six volumes entitled “The Future of War.” In 
this he stated his belief that war was rapidly becoming, if 
it had not already actually become, impossible. His exact 
meaning in such a statement of his conclusions is best con- 
veyed by a conversation between him and W. T. Stead, 
the editor of the English Review of Reviews, in the course 
of which he summarized the results of the study which 
he had formulated at great length in his book. A portion 
of this conversation follows: 

“Utopians,” said Mr. Bloch; “and they call us Utopians, 
idealists, visionaries, because we believe that the end of war 
is in sight? But who are the Utopians, I should like to know. 
What is a Utopian, using the term as an epithet of oppro- 
brium? He is a man who lives in a dream of the impossible ; 
but what I know and am prepared to prove is, that the real 
Utopians who are living in a veritable realm of phantasy 
are those people who believe in war. War has been possi- 
ble, no doubt, but it has at last become impossible, and those 
who are preparing for war, are visionaries of the worst kind, 
for war is no longer possible.” 

“That is good news, M. Bloch,” replied Mr. Stead, “but 
is it not somewhat of a paradox? Only last year [1898] we 
had the Spanish-American War; the year before, the war 
between Turkey and Greece. Since when has war become 
impossible ?” 

“Oh, replied M. Bloch, with vivacity, “I do not speak 
of such wars. It is not to such frontier brawls, or primitive 
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operations such as you in England, for instance, are per- 
petually engaging in on the frontiers of your extended em- 
pire, that I refer when I say that war has become impossi- 
ble. When soldiers and statesmen speak about the War of 
the Future, they do not refer to such trumpery expeditions 
against semi-barbarous peoples. The war of the future, 
the war which has become impossible, is the war that has 
haunted the imagination of mankind for the last thirty years, 
the war in which great nations armed to the teeth were 
to fling themselves with all their resources into a struggle for 
life and death. This is the war that every day becomes more 
and more impossible. Yet it is in preparations against that 
impossible war that these so-called practical men, who are 
the real Utopians of our time, are wasting the resources of 
civilization.” 
“Pray explain yourself more clearly, M. Bloch.” 


“Well,” said he, “I suppose you will admit that war has 
practically become impossible for the minor States. It is as 
impossible for Denmark or for Belgium to make war today 
as it would be for you or for me to assert the right of private 
war, which our forefathers possessed. We cannot do it. 
At least, we could only try to do it, and then be summarily 
suppressed and punished for our temerity. That is the 
position of the minor States. For them war is practically 
forbidden by their stronger neighbors. They are in the 
position of the descendants of the feudal lords, whose right 
of levying war has vanished owing to the growth of a 
strong central power whose interests and authority are in- 
compatible with the exercise of what used to be at one time 
an almost universal right. For the minor States, therefore, 
war is impossible.” 

“Admitted,” replied Mr. Stead. “Impossible, that is to 
say, without the leave and license of the great Powers.” 

“Precisely,” said M. Bloch; “and hence, when we dis- 
cuss the question of future war, we always deal with it as a 
war between great Powers. That is to say, primarily, the 
long-talked-of, constantly postponed war between France 
and Germany for the lost provinces; and, secondly, that 
other war, the thought of which has gradually replaced 
that of the single-handed duel between France and Ger- 
many, viz., a war between the Triplice and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. It is that war which constantly preoccu- 
pies the minds of statesmen and sovereigns of Europe, and 
it is that war which, I maintain, has become absolutely im- 
possible.” 
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“But how impossible, M. Bloch? Do you mean morally 
impossible ?” 

“No such thing,” he replied. “I am dealing not with 
moral considerations, which cannot be measured, but with 
hard, matter-of-fact, material things, which can be esti- 
mated and measured with some approximation to absolute 
accuracy. I maintain that war has become impossible alike 
from a military, economic, and political point of view. The 
very development that has taken place in the mechanism 
of war has rendered war an impracticable operation. The 
dimensions of modern armaments and the organization of 
society have rendered its prosecution an economic impossi- 
bility ; and, finally, that if any attempt were made to demon- 
strate the inaccuracy of my assertions by putting the matter 
to a test on a great scale, we should find the inevitable re- 
sult in a catastrophe which would destroy all existing polit- 
ical organization. Thus, the great war cannot be made, and 
any attempt to make it would result in suicide. Such, I be- 
lieve, is the simple demonstrable fact.” 


“But where is the demonstration ?” 


M. Bloch turned and pointed to his encyclopedic work 
upon “The Future of War,” six solid volumes, each con- 
taining I do not know how many quarto pages, which stood 
piled one above the other. 

“Read that,” he said. “In that book you will find the 
facts upon which my demonstration rests.” 

“That is all very well, but how can you, M. Bloch, an 
economist and a banker, set yourself up as an authority 
upon military matters?” 

“Oh,” said M. Bloch, “you have a saying that it is often 
the outsider that sees most; and you must remember that 
the conclusions arrived at by military experts are by no 
means inaccessible to the general student. In order to 
form a correct idea as to the changes that have taken place 
in the mechanism of war, it is quite conteivable that the by- 
stander who is not engaged in the actual carrying out of the 
evolution now in progress may be better able to see the 
drift and tendency of things than those who are busily en- 
gaged in the actual detail of the operation. I can only say 
that while at first hand I have no authority whatever, and 
do not in any way pose as a military or naval expert, I have 
taken all imaginable pains in order to master the literature 
of warfare, especially the most recent treatises upon military 
operations and the handling of armies and fleets, which have 
been published by the leading military authorities in the 
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modern world. After mastering what they have written, 
I have had opportunities of discussing personally with many 
officers in all countries as to the conclusions at which I have 
arrived, and I am glad to know that in the main there is not 
much difference of opinion as to the accuracy of my general 
conclusions as to the nature of the future warfare.” 

“But do they also agree with you that war has become 
impossible ?” 

“No,” said M. Bloch, “that would be too much to ex- 
pect. Otherwise Othello’s occupation would be gone. But 
as they have admitted the facts, we can draw our own con- 
clusions.” 


“But I see in your book you deal with every branch of 
the service, armaments of all kind, manceuvres, questions of 
strategy, problems of fortification—everything, in fact, that 
comes into the consideration of the actual conduct of mod- 
ern avar. Do you mean to tell me that military men gen- 
erally think you have made no mistakes ?” 

“That would be saying too much. The book was re- 
ferred by the Emperor of Russia at my request to the Min- 
ister of War, with a request that it should be subjected to 
examination by a council of experts. The results of that 
council were subsequently communicated to the Emperor in 
the shape of a report, which set forth that while in dealing 
with so many questions it was impossible to avoid some mis- 
takes, it was their opinion that the book was a very useful 
one, and that it was most desirable that it should be placed 
in the hands of all staff officers. They also added an ex- 
pression of opinion that no book could contribute so much 
to the success of the Conference or to the information of 
those who were to take part in its deliberations. 

“The one question upon which strong difference of 
opinion existed was that concerning the use of the bayonet. 
I have arrived at the conclusion, based upon a very careful 
examination of various authorities, that the day of the bayo- 
net is over. In the Franco-German war the total mortality 
of the Germans from cold steel amounted to only one per 
cent. The proportion on the French side was higher, but I 
think it can be mathematically demonstrated that, in future, 
war will be decided at ranges which will render the use of 
the bayonet impossible. General Dragomiroff, however, a 
veteran of the old school, cannot tolerate this slight upon 
his favorite weapon. In his eyes the bayonet is supreme, 
and it is cold steel which at the last will always be the de- 
ciding factor in the combats of peoples. He therefore 
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strongly condemns that portion of my book; but it stands 
on its own merits, and the reader can form his own judg- 
ment as to the probability of the bayonet being of any prac- 
tical use in future war. 

“The bayonet seems to me altogether out of date. No 
doubt is is a deadly enough weapon, if you can get within 
a yard of your enemy ; but the problem that I have been ask- 
ing myself is whether, in future, combatants will ever be 
able to get within one hundred yards of one another let 
alone one yard.” 

“But then,” rejoined Mr. Stead, “if that be so, wars 
will be much less deadly than they were before.” 


“Yes and no,” said M. Bloch; “they will become less 
deadly because they have become more deadly. There is no 
kind of warfare so destructive of human life as that in 
which you have bodies of men face to face with each other, 
with nothing but cold steel to settle the issue. The slaughter 
which took place in the old wars between barbarians or be- 
tween the Romans and the barbarian tribes on the frontiers 
was simply appalling. There is nothing like it in modern 
warfare, and this diminution of the mortality in battle has 
been, paradoxically enough, produced by the improved dead- 
liness of the weapons with which men fight. They are, in- 
deed, becoming so deadly that before long you will see they 
will never fight at all.” 

“That,” replied Mr. Stead, “was the faith of Rudyard 
Kipling, who wrote me a few months ago saying that he 
relied for the extinction of war upon the invention of a ma- 
chine which would infallibly slay fifty per cent. of the com- 
batants whenever battle was waged. ‘Then,’ he said, ‘war 
would cease of itself.’ The same idea was expressed by 
Lord Lytton in his novel of “The Coming Race,’ in which 
he attributed the final disappearance of war from the planet 
to the discovery of vril, a destructive so deadly that an army 
could be annihilated by the touch of a button by the finger 
of a child.” ; 

“Yes,” said M. Bloch, “that is so; but until mankind 
has made experience of the deadliness of its weapons, there 
will be terrible bloodshed. For instance, at Omdurman the 
destruction inflicted upon the forces of the Khalifa came 
very near the fifty per cent. standard of Rudyard Kipling. 
That one experience was probably sufficient even for the 
Dervishes. They will never again face the fire of modern 
rifles. The experience which they have learned is rapidly 
becoming generalized throughout the armies of Christendom, 
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and although there may be some frightful scenes of whole- 
sale slaughter, one or two experiences of that kind will rid 
our military authorities of any desire to come to close quar- 
ters with their adversaries.” 


“What a paradox it is!” replied Mr. Stead. “We shall 
end by killing nobody, because if we fought at all we should 
kill everybody. Then you do not anticipate increased 
slaughter as the result of the increased precision in 
weapons ?” 

“You mistake me,” said M. Bloch. “At first there will 
be increased slaughter—increased slaughter on so terrible a 
scale as to render it impossible to get troops to push the 
battle to a decisive issue. They will try to, thinking that 
they are fighting under the old conditions, and they will 
learn such a lesson that they will abandon the attempt for- 
ever. Then instead of a war fought out to the bitter end in 
a sertes of decisive battles, we shall have as a substitute a 
long period of continually increasing strain upon the re- 
sources of the combatants. The war, instead of being a hand- 
to-hand contest in which the combatants measure their phys- 
ical and moral superiority, will become a kind of stalemate, 
in which neither army being able to get at the other, both 
armies will be maintained in opposition to each other, threat- 
ening each other, but never being able to deliver a final and 
decisive attack. It will be simply the natural evolution of 
the armed peace, on an aggravated scale. 


“Yes,” continued M. Bloch, “accompanied by entire dis- 
location of all industry and severing of all the sources of sup- 
ply by which alone the community is enabled to bear the 
crushing burden of that armed peace. It will be a multipli- 
cation of expenditure simultaneously accompanied by a 
diminution of the sources by which that expenditure can be 
met. That is the future of war—not fighting, but famine; 
not the slaying of men, but the bankruptcy of nations and 
the break-up of the whole social organization.” 

“Now I begin to perceive how it is that we have as a 
prophet of the end of war a political economist, and not a 
soldier.” 

“Yes,” said M. Bloch, “it is as a political economist that 
I discovered the open secret which he who runs may read. 
The soldier by natural evolution has so perfected the 
mechanism of slaughter that he has practically secured his 
own extinction. He has made himself so costly that man- 
kind can no longer afford to pay for his maintenance, and he 
has therefore transferred the sceptre of the world from 
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those who govern its camps to those who control its mar- 
kets.” 
M. de Bloch’s book is an elaboration and exposition of 


the points thus briefly outlined. First he considers the war- 
fare of the future from a purely military standpoint, dis- 
cussing the changes which the invention of modern high 
power arms and smokeless powder will introduce not only. 
in the tactics of warfare, but, as well, in the casualties of 
battle. Thus the modern rifle has a far greater range and 
power of penetration than the rifles of a generation ago, 
and improvements are being constantly made. The ten- 
dency is decidedly toward a small calibre rifle throwing a 
light steel-jacketed bullet of high penetration and extraor- 
dinary range. The weight of the projectile is a highly im- 
portant question, for with the modern arm a soldier is en- 
abled to carry several times the number of cartridges possi- 
ble even in so recent a war as that of 1870 between France 
and Germany. Moreover, the rapidity of fire has been 
greatly improved and the execution of the individual soldier 
increased in like proportion. 

Smokeless powder introduces another factor unknown 
in the great wars of the past. A sharpshooter under mod- 
ern conditions may, from some point of vantage, pick off 
the enemy’s forces at great distances and himself remain 
undetected, inasmuch as no telltale smoke will reveal his 
whereabouts. The truth of this statement is borne out by 
the experiences of the Anglo-Boer War. 

Improvements in artillery have kept pace with the evo- 
lution of small arms. Rapid fire ordnance of extreme dead- 
liness has virtually eliminated the old time picturesque 
charge. It will no longer be possible for massed men to 
storm entrenched field guns, for they would soon be ex- 
terminated in so doing. War must be conducted from en- 
trenchments pushed forward slowly and with great labor. 
This conclusion is borne out by the siege of Port Arthur. 

Moreover the new artillery can carry on an accurate 
fire at great distances. An invisible battery miles away will 
drop shells into the midst of an attacking force and do tre- 
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mendous execution. And to this devastation adequate re- 
turn can be made only in extremely fortunate cases, the 
advantage lying always with the defensive force. 

M. de Bloch very subtly discusses the psychology of this 
kind of warfare. The nervous strain is bound to be so great 
as to be almost unendurable. The noiseless, smokeless fire 
of an invisible enemy mowing down troops in companies 
will put a strain upon the modern army which may sap it of 
all courage and lead to a disorganization fatal to any success. 

That the warfare of the future will of necessity be 
waged from fortresses and intrenchments involves certain 
other considerations which tend to support M. de Bloch’s 
contention that wars between anything like equal forces 
must end in a draw in which neither party gains his object. 
Modern invention has reduced the science of fortification 
almost to perfection. An attacking force must greatly out- 
number the besieged to have any hope of capturing a well 
fortified position and even then much time must be taken. 
If, then, a war is but a succession of sieges extending over 
a vast territory and occupying much time what decisive re- 
sult may the attacking force ever hope to attain. Fatalities 
will be excessive, the nervous strain unbearable, and the 
financial cost so vast as to exhaust the most prosperous na- 
tion. Will not the conclusion be the exhaustion of both 
forces, a truce, and no real gain to either party? Many well 
qualified observers, it is interesting to note, believe this to 
have been the result of the Russo-Japanese War. That con- 
flict-cost immensely in life, left both nations almost bank- 
rupt, and, it is said, resulted in no great gain for Japan. The 
underlying problems remain undecided and after a few years 
will again press for solution. 

But the strictly military aspect of war is to M. de Bloch 
only a small part of the problem. The social and economic 
consequences of a European war hold for him the most in- 
teresting speculations. How may a modern industrial na- 
tion support a vast army in the field? Will not the with- 
drawal of millions of workers derange the industrial mech- 
anism to such an extent that the maintenance of the army 
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and of internal order will be after a short time impossible. 
Such M. de Bloch conceives to be the economic condi- 
tion which will be produced in most of the European coun- 
tries by a serious conflict. In some, indeed, there will be 
actual danger of starvation, for only a few countries produce 
all the food-stuffs needed for consumption within their own 
borders. Russia, a wheat exporting nation, would be in 
somewhat better case as regards food alone. 


That besides the danger of famine with the resultant 
consequences of anarchistic uprisings, a nation will almost 
inevitably face bankruptcy when put to the strain of main- 
taining a vast army in a protracted war is another conclu- 
sion at which the Russian banker arrived after a careful 
study of history and contemporary finance. After pointing 
out the cost of various great wars of the past with the stu- 
pendous burdens then imposed he draws an even darker pic- 
ture of future warfare. Conditions must inevitably become 
worse when nations become more and more financially inter- 
dependent, as, in modern industry based upon credit, they are 
bound to be. Stagnation of industry, paralysis of transpor- 
tation, and diminished borrowing power in the face of the 
enormous expenses entailed by scientific warfare—all will 
bring the most warlike of nations to terms after no great 
experience of the folly of modern conflict. 


These are but a few of the great problems treated ex- 
haustively by M. de Bloch in his thorough-going work. His 
judgment seems largely supported by the results of the only 
wars of consequence since its publication. The Anglo-Boer 
War showed the tremendous advantages possessed by a de- 
fensive force even when attacked by an opponent of vastly 
greater resources. A prolonged struggle costing England 
immense treasure and loss of life was necessary before the 
small force of Boers could be subdued. The Russo-Japan- 
ese War accomplished little and exhausted both parties to 
the struggle, entailing burdens which will weigh not only 
upon this generation, but upon subsequent generations. From 
these conflicts some idea may be formed of the consequences 
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of a war such as that often threatened between France and 
Germany. 

But though M. de Bloch’s conclusions seem incontro- 
vertible a campaign of education must ensue before they 
are accepted by modern military powers. It is not yet im- 
possible for such a nation as Germany to attempt suicide by 
provoking a war which, too late, shall prove the Russian 
economist’s analysis to be correct. Only by education and 
the fostering of the peace spirit may so fatal a test be 
averted. 


Versailles and the Trianons 
By Edwina Spencer 


HE beauty and magnificence that once glorified the great 
palace of Versailles, in the environs of Paris, have 
vanished like the orange blossoms of Louis XIV with which 
its gorgeous rooms were continually fragrant. Versailles is 
now an immense National Museum; sightseers crowd its 
stairways and its long galleries of historical paintings. Yet 
the exterior, stretching its imposing length in front of the 
formal gardens, looks much as it did in the days of the 
“Grand Monarch,” when this spot of earth was the center of 
France, and housed a court so brilliant that in manners and 
morals, politics and art, it dominated the whole of Europe. 
In spite of the Revolution, the Commune and the Re- 
public, Versailles still stands to the student of history for 
the incarnation of the pomp and pride of ancient monarchy, 
—of the monarchy which created it and filled it with in- 
effaceable memories. Yet more than a century has passed 
since its final abandonment by the old régime, on that fateful 
day in 1789 when the Revolutionary mob compelled Louis 
XVI and his family to leave the palace for Paris, whence 
they were never to return. 
That day saw the first of many changes. The royal fur- 
niture was sold, and the pictures transferred to the Louvre, 
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leaving its hundreds of rooms empty and deserted. Though 
Napoleon dreamed of living there, he never did so, and only 
the efforts of Louis Phillipe saved the building from being 
sold. He it was who conceived the idea of establishing there 
a historical museum, and by making large contributions from 
his private fortune, he succeeded in accomplishing it, him- 
self solemnly inaugurating its new condition in 1837. An 
active search was made in the royal residences, in the store- 
houses of Louvre, and in every quarter where they lay for- 
gotten, for works of art illustrating the history of France, 
and to these were added paintings by modern artists which 
bring the story down to our own time. Here the patriotic 
Frenchman may review the glories of his country since the 
days of Joan of Arc, passing through corridors of pictures 
illustrating the sequence of military campaigns and of his- 
toric events. There are collections of invaluable portraits of 
French royalty, of the Marshals and Admirals of France, 
and of other illustrious men, which make the Versailles of 
today a great school of popular patriotism. 

For the origin of this historic pile, which represents 
so much in the past of France and indeed of Europe, we 
must go back to an April day in 1651 when the little Louis 
XVI, accompanied by a crowd of courtiers, paid his first 
visit to the spot where then there stood only a hunting lodge 
built by his royal father. Though the boy was only thir- 
teen, he had been for eight years King of France, and his 
astonishing force of character was already apparent. During 
the next ten years he came often to Versailles, and finally 
began giving there a succession of magnificent fétes. Mean- 
time he had formulated definitely his policy for developing 
his power into supreme despotism,—a policy which rose 
from his implicit belief that he ruled by divine right, and his 
complete confidence in his infallibility as ruler. Deciding to 
create a new court center, outside Paris, where he could 
so concentrate the social and political life of France as to 
subdue and dominate the unruly nobles, he chose Versailles ; 
and leaving the old hunting-lodge of Louis XIII intact, set 
about surrounding it with new and splendid buildings. He 
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Portrait of Louis XVI, by Callet, at Versailles. 





Portrait of Madame Vigée-Lebrun by her friend, Madame Tripier- 


Lefranc. Now at Versailles. 





=xquisite “Temple of Love” in the Garden of the Little Trianon. 


The so-called “Baths of Apollo,” at Versailles. 
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Portrait of Napoleon’s Son, Na- Portrait of Louis XVII, the lit- 


poleon Francis Charles Joseph, tle Dauphin, Son of Louis 
the little “King of Rome;” XVI and Marie Antoinette. 
painted by Gerard in 1832, at Pastel by Mme. Vigée-Lebrun. 
Versailles. At Versailles. 


visited the place every week to watch the progress of the 
work, finally becoming so impatient to occupy it that he 
moved the entire court there while thirty-six thousand men 
and six thousand horses were still at work on the palace and 
its gardens. 

Louis thus established an imposing seat of government 
within the walls of his own palace, and in addition pro- 
vided permanent residence for the entire court, surrounded 
with every luxury and every artistic pleasure which even 
that luxurious age could demand. The palace accommo- 
dated ten thousand people; its front which was nearly two 
thousand feet long had three hundred and seventy-five win- 
dows. Its construction gave employment to a small army ot 
workmen; and the decoration of the interior occupied an- 
other army of painters, sculptors, workers in marble and 
bronze, gilders, locksmiths, and cabinet makers. The im- 
mense sums of money expended upon it during Louis’ long 
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reign* have been severely criticised, but it should be re- 
membered that the Grand Monarch made Versailles the 
center of French art-production, and that the work done 
here played a most important part in the development of the 
arts in every form,—establishing the supremacy of French 
painting, sculpture, and architecture throughout Europe. 

From his installation there in 1682 until his death in 
1715, Louis XVI maintained at Versailles the most import- 
ant court of Europe,—the marvel and model of contempor- 
ary monarchs. To the last degree imposing in manner and 
appearance, he magnificently played his part as the most 
conspicuous figure of his epoch ; and was hailed as the “Sun- 
King,” whose glory was like that of the orb of day,—illu- 
mining with the same effulgence the social world of the 
period. His emblem of the rising sun was blazoned through- 
out the palace ; but more vivid than any symbol is the mem- 
ory of his tremendous personality that haunts its empty 
halls. Though changes have been made in the palace in- 
terior, its central portion, devoted to his use, remains prac- 
tically the same; his balcony still overlooks the Marble 
Court where Moliére’s plays were given and so many of 
the King’s fétes were held. Here Louis lived and worked; 
here the nobility came and went in sumptuous sedan-chairs 
and gilded carriages, while the whole bright pageant of 
splendid costumes, rich uniforms, and glittering liveries filled 
the court yard with color and gaiety. 

For Louis XIV thoroughly appreciated the dazzling ef- 
fect of gorgeous functionaries, elaborate ceremonies, and 
formal etiquette,——of the opulent splendor that was his 
expression of majesty. His military household was com- 
posed of both cavalry and infantry, peculiarly superb in their 
equipment, while his person was protected by hundreds of 
guardsmen picked from the chivalry of France. Every 

*The cost of preparing the site, building and decorating the 
palace, and laying out the parks and gardens was, in round num- 
bers, $100,000,000; and its annual maintenance cost $580,000. The 
total expense for all the work carried on during Louis’ entire reign 


of seventy-two years was about $300,000,000. The present cost of 
maintenance, with the gardens and fountains, is about $125,000. 
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mythological reference in painting and sculpture lauded his 
greatness; and the allegorical frescoes celebrating his vic- 
tories show us that “Mars, Mercury, and Apollo had had 
their day, and there was no god but Louis, dominant and tri- 
umphant.” 

The famous “Galerie des Glaces,”* or gallery of mir- 
rors, the ball-room of Versailles, is most typical of his taste. 
It is a great hall two hundred and forty feet long, thirty-five 
feet wide and forty-two high, lavishly embellished by the 
best known painters, sculptors, and decorators of the day. 
Seventeen large arched windows command a fine view of the 
garden, and opposite each is a great Venetian mirror of bev- 
elled glass set in a sculptured frame. The walls are faced 
with marbles, covered with gilded trophies, and statues in 
niches; the great vaulted ceiling is filled with a series of 
frescoes representing Louis’ triumphs in the wars against 
Germany, Holland, and Spain. As we cross today the 
highly waxed floor of the empty room, it is hard to realize 
the brilliance of the place during the great state assemblages 
of the Grand Monarch, when from sixteen great silver 
chandeliers and innumerable crystal and silver candelabra, 
the light of four thousand wax candles shone upon furni- 
ture of massive carved silver and silver-gilt,—with flower 
baskets, punch bowls, and every appointment of the same 
precious metal. Set in silver tubs, blooming orange trees 
filled the air with fragrance, the hangings of velvet and 
gold, the brilliant costumes, reflected in the long mirrors, the 
sound of music and the radiant presence of the Sun-King 
made these occasions veritable scenes of enchantment. In 
this wonderful room, a hundred memories of joy and sor- 
row crowd the mind. The shades of great men and famous 
beauties pass before us, and after them come the terrible 
associations of the Revolution; finally in 1871, we find the 
wounded Prussians carried here for succor, and in this hall, 
decorated with pictures of German defeat at the hands of 
France, we see the conquering William II proclaimed Ger- 


*The architect who planned this room was J. H. Mansart 
(or Mansard), the originator of the “Mansard roof.” 
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man Emperor, thus restoring that Teutonic Empire which 
France had taken centuries to destroy. 

Of old the great throne-room was no less gorgeous, 
hung in crimson and gold, with a Persian carpet upon which 
stood the silver throne eight feet high, which has since dis- 
appeared. As we go further into the state apartments, we 
pass through billiard-rooms, card-rooms, and the small 
rooms which contained the King’s collections of agates, of 
clocks, of jewels, medals, and paintings ; bath-rooms of great 
luxury, lined with all sorts of French marbles; wardrobe 
rooms, where were kept at work valets, tailors, hosiers, and 
boot-makers; the King’s wig-room, where his wigs stood 
ready in glass cases. Here the shopkeepers flocked into the 
corridors to sell their goods to the courtiers; and below 
stairs a world in itself attended to the important matters of 
the King’s kitchen. Butlers, controllers, head-cooks, under- 
cooks, turn-spits, cellarers, common-gardeners, salad gar- 
deners, porters, laundrymen, and a host of others came and 
went. 

The King’s bed chamber where he ended his long reign 
of seventy-two years, retains practically the original deco- 
ration and furniture, with the richly adorned bed upon 
which he died. Nearby is the Queen’s bed-chamber, a room 
full of historical interest, for here two Queens and two 
Dauphinesses passed out of the world, and nineteen Royal 
Princes entered it, among which were two Kings. For more 
than a century this room beheld supreme joys and sorrows; 
its last occupant was the pathetic Queen Marie Antoinette, 
who was sleeping here when awakened by the mob which 
drove her forth to final humiliation and death. Outside the 
principal entrance to this room her body-guard were assas- 
sinated in trying to defend her, while by another small door 
she escaped to the King’s apartments. 

Next to the picturesque memory of its royal founder, 
that of Marie Antoinette is the the most vivid ghost which 
haunts Versailles. Here in the home which sheltered her 
joys and sorrows we seem to feel her very presence, espe- 
cially in that suite of tiny rooms—ante-chamber, boudoir, 
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library, music-room, and drawing-room—which were her 
private apartments, and which remain almost as she left 
them, charming in their dainty decoration and intimately 
appealing. Portraits of her husband, several of herself by 
Madame Lebrun, and the beautiful child-face of her little 
son, the unhappy Dauphin, look down upon us in various 
rooms of the palace; we find her jewel-casket, and the gift 
presented to her by the women of Paris upon the birth of 
the royal heir; even her mirror remains to suggest the bright 
young Queen it so often reflected. 


Versailles and the Trianons 


Versailles teems with other associations, like those of 
the reign of Louis XV, when vice and purposeless extrava- 
gance hastened the terrible days of the Revolution, and the 
figures of Madame Pompadour and Madam Du Barry loom 
large in the foreground. And even the briefest sketch is 
not complete without mention of its famous gardens, as 
remarkable in their formal elaboration as the palace itself, 
and its fountains which all Paris still flocks to see, when- 
ever the waters play. 

The gardens were laid out in the stiffly artificial style 
of Louis XIV’s day, with avenues, canals, and thickets ar- 
ranged upon a geometrical plan. Nearly one hundred sculp- 
tors were employed to adorn them with their original wealth 
of statues in bronze and marble, many of which remain, 
making the historic groves and grottos rich with plastic art. 
The most beautiful is perhaps the Grove of Apollo, which is 
illustrated here. Another of these small groves was the 
scene of Cardinal de Rohan’s supposed meeting with Marie 
Antoinette in Dumas’ novel of “The Queen’s Necklace.”* 

The Grand Canal which runs through the center of the 
gardens, in the form of a cross, is about a mile long; in its 
palmy days it was filled with carved and gilded boats and 
galleys, hung with gold-fringed canopies and colored pen- 
nants. There was a whole set of gilded gondolas (the first 
having been presented to the Sun-King by the Republic of 

*The Orangery contains 12,000 orange trees, some of them 
very old. The King’s vegetable garden, founded by Louis XIV’s 


famous gardener, was in 1873 made into a School of Horticulture, 
the graduates of which are in wide demand. 
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Venice), and fourteen Venetian gondoliers were lodged in 
special buildings at the head of the canal. The fountains, 
however, are now the chief feature of the grounds, and 
though not nearly so elaborate as they were originally, are 
well worth seeing. Underground cellars contain the pipes 
used to feed them, and the highest jets rise to about seventy- 
four feet; each display of them all in action costs about two 
thousand dollars. They play for a very short time on special 
days, and special trains are then run from Paris at five- 
minute intervals. At such times the leaping waters add 
much to the beauty of the gardens; and indeed it is difficult 
to convey in words the perennial charm of the place, of its 
great amplitude, its long reaches of perspective, its lovely 
vistas, and stately rows of ancient trees, with innumerable 
quiet statues beneath their high green vaulting. 

The mile-long reach of the Grand Canal connects Ver- 
sailles with the Trianons, which adjoin the grounds on the 
north ; two small palaces called the Grand Trianon and the 
Little Trianon, of which the latter is by far the more inter- 
esting. In 1663, Louis XIV purchased the little hamlet of 
Trianon, where he liked to bring a small circle of intimates 
for dinners, balls, and other divertisements; but not until 
twenty years later did he build the handsome house called 
the Grand Trianon for Madame de Maintenon, whom he 
had lately married. In this building Napoleon I lived for a 
time; but the important associations of the region are those 
connected with Marie Antoinette,-and they all center in the 
Little Trianon, with its far-famed “Hamlet” where the 
young Queen played at country life. 

The tiny palace of the Little Trianon was built by Louis 
XV for Madame Du Barry, and in its dining-room may still 
be seen the trap-door opening, through which, when that 
monarch gave quiet suppers, the table appeared mysteri- 
ously, with all the viands upon it. Later some of the rooms 
were altered for Marie Antoinette, and the garden laid out 
expressly for her; its exquisite little classic “Temple of 
Love” and its rustic “Hamlet” owe their fame to her delight 
in them. In 1782, when Rousseau’s book, “The Village 
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Soothsayer,” had made all the courtiers long to live the 
simple life, the “Hamlet” was built as a refuge and diver- 
sion from the strenuous etiquette of Versailles. The group 
of rustic cottages around an artificial lake include, among 
others, a parsonage, a mill, a farm-house, and a dairy ; quaint 
old buildings which it is easy for the imagination to re- 
people with muslin-gowne1 beauties of the French court, 
gay in their temporary relaxation from elaborate toilettes 
and ceremonials. 

A new century has come, “smiling, mocking, skeptical, 
doubting all things, even the divinity of a king;” yet the 
French monarchy, with all the force of its “divine right,” 
still lives in the Trianons and the Palace of Versailles. 
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Rembrandt as Seen by Joseph 
Israels’ 


ANY years ago I went to Amsterdam as an art student, 

to be trained under the auspices of the then famous 
portrait painter Kruseman. Very soon I was admitted to the 
master’s studio, and beheld with admiration the portraits 
of the distinguished personages he was painting at the time. 

The pink flesh tints of the faces, the delicate treatment 
of the draperies and dresses, more often than not standing 
out against a background of dark red velvet, attracted me 
immensely. When, however, I expressed a desire to be 
allowed to copy some of these portraits, the master refused 
my request. “No,” he said; “if you want to copy, go to the 
museum in the ‘Trippenhuis.’ ” 

I dared not show the bitter disappointment this refusal 
caused me. Having come fresh from the country, the old 
masters were a sealed book to me. I failed to discover any 
beauty in the homely, old-fashioned scenes of dark land- 
scapes over which people went into ecstacies. To my un- 
trained eyes the exhibition in “Arti” seemed infinitely more 
beautiful; and Pieneman, Gallait, Calame, and Koekoek 
especially excited my admiration. 

I was not really lacking in artistic instinct any more 
than my fellow-students, but I had not yet gained the ex- 
perience and practice, which are indispensable to the true 
understanding of the quaint but highly artistic qualities of 
the Old Dutch masters. I maintain that however intelligent 
a man may be, it is impossible to appreciate old Dutch art 


; Quoted from “Rembrandt,” by Joseph Israels. “Masterpieces 
in Color” Series. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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to the full, or even to enjoy it, unless one has become thor- 
oughly familiar with it, and has tried to identify oneself with 
it. In order to be able to sound the real character and depth 
of manifestations of art, the artistic sensibility has to be 
trained and developed. 

It was long before I could summon up sufficient cour- 
age to enter this Holy of Holies armed with my colors and 
brushes. Indeed I only started on this venture after a long 
spell of hard work, out-of-doors as well as in the studio, 
and after having made many studies from the nude, and 
many more still-life studies; then a light broke in upon my 
darkness. 

I began to understand at last that the true aim of art 
does not consist in the smooth and delicate plastering of the 
colors. I realized that my chief study was to be the exact 
value of light and shade, the relief of the objects, and the 
attitude, movements, and gestures of the figures. 

Having learned to look upon art from this point of 
view, I entered the old “Trippenhuis” with pleasure. Lit- 
tle by little the beauty and truth of these admirable old mas- 
ters dawned upon me. I perceived that their simple sub- 
jects grew rich and full of meaning through the manner 
in which they were treated. The artists were geniuses, and 
the world around them either ignored the fact, or did not 
see it until too late. 

Knowing little of art, I chose for my first copy a small 
canvas, a “Hermit” by Gerard Dou, not understanding that, 
though small, it might contain qualities which would prove 
too difficult for me to imitate. I had to work it over and 
over again, for I could not get any shapé in the thick, sticky 
paint. Then I tried a head by Van der Helst, and suc- 
ceeded a little better. 

At last I stopped before one of the heads in the “Syn- 
dics of the Cloth Merchants’ Guild.” The man in the left- 
hand corner, with the soft grey hair under the steeple-hat, 
had arrested my fancy. I felt that there was something in 
the portrait’s beauty I could grasp and reproduce, though I 
saw at once that the technical treatment was entirely differ- 
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ent from what I had attempted hitherto. However, the 
desire to reproduce this breadth of execution tempted me so 
much that I resolved to try my hand at it. I forget now 
what the copy looked like; I only remember that for years 
it hung on my studio wall. So I tried to grasp the color 
scheme, and the technique of the different artists, until the 
beauties of the so-called “Night Patrol” and the “Syndics” 
took such hold of me that nothing attracted me but what had 
come from the hand of the great master, the unique Rem- 
brandt. In his work I found something which all the others 
lacked. Freedom and exuberance were his chief attractions, 
two qualities utterly barren and forbidden in the drawing 
class in my teacher’s studio. 

Although Franz Hals impressed me more than any 
other painter with the power with which he wielded the 
brush, even he was put in the shade by Rembrandt’s un- 
surpassable color effects. 

When I had looked at Rembrandt’s pictures to my 
heart’s content, I used to go down to the ground floor in the 
“Trippenhuis” to the print cabinet. Here I found his etch- 
ings beautifully arranged. It was a pleasant room over- 
looking a garden, and in the center stood a long table cov- 
ered with a green cloth, on which one could put down the 
portfolio and look at the gems they contained at leisure. 

I often sat there for hours, buried in the contemplation 
of these two hundred and forty masterpieces. The con- 
servator never ceased urging me to be careful when he saw 
me mix them up too much in my efforts to compare them. 
How astonished I was to find in the painter who, with 
mighty hand, had modelled in paint the glorious “Night 
Patrol,” an accomplished engraver, not only gifted with 
the power and freedom of a great painter, but thoroughly 
versed in all the mysteries of the use of the etching needle 
on the hard, smooth copper. 

Still it was not the extraordinary skill which attracted 
me most in these etchings. It was rather the singular in- 
ventive power shown in the different scenes, the peculiar 
contrast between light and shade, and the most childlike 
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manner in which the figures had been treated. The artist’s 
soul not only spoke through the choice of subject, but it 
found an expression in every single detail, conveyed by the 
delicate handling of the needle. 

Many Biblical subjects are represented in the Amster- 
dam collection ; they are full of artistic imagination and sen- 
timent in their congruity. The conception is so highly orig- 
inal, and at the same time betrays such a depth of under- 
standing, that other prints, however beautifully done, look 
academic and stilted beside them. 

Among those etchings were excellent portraits, won- 
derfully life-like heads of the painter’s friends and of him- 
self; but when one has looked at the little picture of his 
mother, he is compelled to shut the portfolio for a moment, 
because the unbidden tears rise to the eyes. 

It is impossible to find anything more exquisite than this 
engraving. Motherly kindness, sweetness, and thoughtful. 
ness are expressed in every curve, in the slightest touch of 
the needle. Each line has a meaning; not a single touch 
could have been left out without injury to the whole. 

Hokusai, the Japanese artist, said that he hoped to live 
to be very old and that he might have time to learn to draw 
in such a way that every stroke of his pencil would be the 
expression of some living thing. That is exactly what Rem- 
brandt has attained here, and, in this portrait, he realized 
at the age of twenty-four the ideal of the old Japanese; it is 
one of his earliest etchings. 

I re-open the portfolio to have a look at the pictures of 
the wonderful old Jewish beggars. They were types that 
were to be found by the score in the Amsterdam of those 
days, and Rembrandt delighted to draw them. One is almost 
inclined to say that they cannot be beggars, because the 
master’s hand has endowed them with the warmth and 
splendor with which his artistic temperament clothed eve: y 
thing he looked at. 

When I had looked enough at the etchings, I used to 
go home through the town, and it seemed to me as if I were 
meeting the very people I had just seen in the engravings. 
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As I went through the “Hoog Straat” and “St. Anthony’s 
Breestraat” to the “Joden Breestraat,” where I lived a few 
doors from the famous house where Rembrandt dwelt and 
worked so long, I saw the picturesque crowd passing to and 
fro; I saw the vivid Hebrew physiognomies, with their iron- 
grey beards; the red-headed women; the barrows full of fish 
or fruit, or all kinds of rubbish; the houses, the people, the 
sky. It was all Rembrandt—all Rembrandtesque. A great 
deal has been changed in those streets since the time of 
which I have been writing, yet, even now, whenever I pass 
through them I seem to see the colors, and the kind of peo- 
ple Rembrandt shows us in his works. 

In the meantime I had found a third manifestation of 
Rembrandt’s talent, viz., his drawings. To a young painter, 
who himself was still groping in the dark for means of ex- 
pressing his feelings, these drawings were exceedingly puz- 
zling, but at the same time full of stimulus. 

Less palpably living than his etchings, it was some time 
before I could properly appreciate them, but when I under- 
stood what I firmly believe still, namely, that the master did 
not draw with a view to exhibiting them or only for the 
pleasure of making graceful outlines I felt their true mean- 
ing. They were simply the embodiments of his deeper feel- 
ings ; emanations from the abundance of his fertile imagina- 
tion. They have been thrown on the paper with an unthink- 
ing careless hand; the same hand that created masterpieces, 
prompted by the slightest impulse, the least sensation. When 
I looked at them superficially they seemed disfigured by all 
sorts of smudges and thick black lines, which cross and re- 
cross in a seemingly wild and aimless sort of way; but when 
looked into carefully, they all have a meaning of their own, 
and have been put there with a just and deep-felt apprecia- 
tion of light and shade. The greater compositions crowded 
with figures, the buildings, the landscapes—all are impreg- 
nated with the same deep artistic feeling. 

One evening one of my friends gave us a short lecture 
on art and showed us many drawings by ancient and modern 
artists, most of them, however, being by contemporaries who 
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had already become famous. Among them was one drawing 
by Rembrandt, and it was remarkable to notice the peculiar 
effect it produced in the collection. The scene represented 
on the old smudgy piece of paper was so simple in execution, 
so noble in composition, done with just a few strokes of 
the pencil, that all the other drawings looked like apprentice- 
work beside it. Here was the master, towering above all. 

Thus I saw Rembrandt, the man who could tell me end- 
less stories, and could conjure them up before my eyes with 
either brush, pencil, or etching needle. Whether heaven 
or earth; the heroes of old; or only a corner of old Am- 
sterdam—out of everything he made the most beautiful 
drawings. His pictures of lions and elephants are won- 
derfully naive. His nude figures of female models are re- 
markable, because no painter dared paint them exactly as he 
saw them in his studio, but Rembrandt, entranced by the 
glow and warmth of the flesh tints, never dreamt of repro- 
ducing them otherwise than as he saw them. It was no 
Venus, or Juno, or Diana he wanted. He might, perhaps, 
even take his neighbor’s washerwoman, make her get up on 
the model throne, and put her on the canvas in all the glory 
of living, throbbing flesh and blood. 

And the way in which he put his scrawls and strokes is 
so wonderful that one can never look too long at them. All 
his work is done with a lightheartedness, a cheerfulness, and 
firmness which precludes at once the idea of painful study 
and exertion. 
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The reapers have been in the corn these thousand years, the 
miners in the earth, the toilers in the city; in all the labor and 
long-suffering is there anything like unto love? Any reward or 
profit in the ships, the mines, the warehouses? . . . Could but 
love stay, could but_love have its will, no more would be needed 
for eternity—“The Dewey Morn,” Richard Jeffries. 


Our C. L. S. C. Memorial Day, International Peace 
Day, will this year have peculiar significance for all Chau- 
tauquans. May 18, the opening of the First Hague Con- 
ference is already becoming a marked day in the world’s cal- 
endar and our studies in “The Friendship of Nations” have 
opened up to us many new points of view of the world’s 
progress. The recent celebration of the Lincoln Centenary 
was a revelation Of the educational effect of such anniversa- 
ries upon a nation, and the time will come when the observ- 
ance of May 18 will arouse such a world-wide demon- 
stration as the world has not yet seen. Let all Chautau- 
quans help the cause by some recognition of International 
Peace Day. A growing number of churches are observing 
Peace Sunday in December. The exercises of International 
Peace Day might very fittingly be held on Sunday, May 16, 
when many churches would be glad to lend their aid to co- 
Operative plans on the part of Chautauqua Circles. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE DAY. 


A number of brief addresses by prominent people in the com- 
munity, appropriate music, etc., would arouse great interest. The 
Advocate of Peace for January, 1909, contains a great deal of ma- 
terial which could be utilized to advantage. A copy can be se- 
cured for ten cents from the American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

Among the topics are “An Unprecedented Year,” noting the 
remarkable progress of the peace cause in 1908. “The Next Na- 
tional Peace Congress,” to be held in Chicago, probably in April. 
A report of the striking features of thts congress would be timely. 
“The Peccant Humors of the War Spirit” is an article worth ex- 
amining. 

A selection from Professor Baird’s monograph on the Balkan 
situation referred to in the March Round Table is a forcible pre- 
sentation of the great changes in the European outlook in the last 
fifty years. 

The Baroness von Suttner has recently written her autobiogra- 
phy, which has been translated into English and is soon to be pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. Some reference to her extraordinary activi- 
ties would be of great interest. 

A review of the work of John de Bloch, the author of one of 
the most influential books against war, will be found in this number 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

A most valuable article is that by Dr. J. H. DeForest of Japan 
who has been so influential in promoting good feeling in that coun- 
try and correcting the statements of a jingo press. It can be se- 
cured by sending a stamp to the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, Sub-Station 84, New York City. The pamphlet 
is entitled “American Ignorance of Oriental Languages.” 

See also a variety of suggestions in the Round Tables of Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN for April, 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908. 


NEWS FROM THE 190Q’s. 


A letter sent by the editor of the Round Table to the 
members of the Class of 1909 has resulted in a host of re- 
plies. Many of the writers are planning to come to Chau- 
tauqua for graduation or to attend other assemblies, and 
all are enthusiastic over the four years’ work. The follow- 
ing quotations from these letters show some of the varied 
vocations of the members of the Dante Class. Not the least 
of their interest is the breadth of view and the growing 
sense of world brotherhood which they indicate. The first 
letter, from Mississippi, we quote entire: 

“No, I do not expect to have the pleasure of being at Chau- 
tauqua on Recognition Day, nor have I any plans for attending 
any other assembly. I am very well up in my reading. I believe I 
have enjoyed this year the most. I have read alone, all alone, and 
sometimes miserably alone it has seemed to me. Yet ‘one is never 


alone when in company with noble thoughts.’ So this reading 
which I began over three years ago, when an invalid, not able to get 
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outside of my home, has been not only profitable, but so interesting 
and entertaining, and has helped to pass many an otherwise painful, 
lonely day. Thank God, I am strong and well now and enjoy the 
C. L. S. C. as I do ev erything else, more than ever. So you see one 
of my main experiences during the four years has been_ largely 
the pleasurable side of it, opening up new scenes, new fields of 
thought, becoming acquainted with new people, new lands, and new 
customs, and though I hope to receive my diploma at home as an in- 
dividual reader, I also hope to continue this reading indefinitely. 
Though already a college graduate it seems I only learn to realize 
how very little I know. Our class motto, ‘On and fear not’ is my 
motto for life. So all success and good wishes for the Class of 1909!” 


From OKLAHOMA: “The course has been of great benefit 
tome. My schooling was very limited, but I have read and studied 
a great deal. Studied law four years in a private office and after 
examination was admitted to practice law in Oklahoma, where the 
rules for admission to practice of that profession are the most rigid 
of almost any State in the Union. The Chautauqua reading has 
broadened my horizon, and I am not now lost and bewildered when 
opposing counsel, well learned in the world’s literature, flash his- 
torical facts and literary gems in support of a contended or perhaps 
doubtful theory of law.” 


From Kentucky: “I am fifty-four and do all my housework 
(with the children’s assistance) so I read when I can and feel like 
it. I usually read the magazines in the kitchen and often aloud at 
table while some of the family are eating. I very much enjoyed 
Shakespeare’s four plays at meetings when friends outside of the 
Circle met and read with us, although it did crowd out ‘Rational 
Living,’ and I had to get through it alone in the summer but it 
gave me a start along psychological lines that I am eager to culti- 
vate. I read a larger book by Hudson, ‘Psychic Phenomena,’ last 
winter and try to discover the psychic phenomena in my crude way 
with better satisfaction. Since that English year, I find more in- 
terest in the Old Testament. In fact my reading horizon is very 
much enlarged and I am of more use to my children, intellectually, 
and I think my health is better and I am able to do my work with 
a much better understanding of the meaning of labor.” 


From Detroit, MicuicAN: “I am a teacher and have leisure 
to read evenings, sometimes Sundays. I generally read a book 
straight through twice but do not make out my answers till sum- 
mer time. I think what I prize most is that it helped me to enjoy 
and understand my summer in Europe, part before and part after. 
I dearly love my Italian Cities and go back to it again and again. 
It has crossed the ocean four times, furnishing reading for the 
voyage.” 

FRoM A New Yorker, whose business requires considerable 
traveling: “Have enjoyed the scope of the books and magazines, 
especially the magazine articles on criticisms of Americans. Some 
of those criticisms still hold good in wayback districts of New 
York, Ohio, and West Virginia. Where I have been drawn into 
conversation in hotel lobbies have been surprised to find many topics 
ae by salesmen covered in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and in the 
books.” 
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From Nortu Carotina: “I am a solitary Chautauqua reader 
in my beautiful country home, and have read with great pleasure 
and profit all the books and magazines for the last five years. I have 
read all the books for this year’s course and have found each one 
a treasure in itself, and will gladly lay them by for review and 
future reference. . . . It is wonderful what interest we feel in 
the people of different countries and in the countries themselves. 
When we take Reading Journeys through them, fully illustrated 
as they are, we seem to see the countries with our mental vision 
and to feel that we are one people although living in different parts 
of the world. I do not expect to attend the Chautauqua Assembly 
at Chautauqua this summer but wish you all a very pleasant meet- 
ing. I shall be very glad and thankful to receive a diploma at home, 
but do not expect to give up my reading or interest in Chautauqua.” 


A MEMBER FROM MAINE recalls with pleasure her visit to Chau- 
tauqua in the first year of her course: “I shall never forget the 
handkerchief salute nor the singing of ‘Dixie’ when a good many 
Southerners were found to be present. I shall certainly squeeze 
time to catch up as I have no notion of ‘flunking’ so near the end 
of the course. I cannot tell which year I have enjoyed the most. 
I think each year has seemed better than the one before because I 
grew more accustomed to the study. I have read alone, and am not 
acquainted with a single member of the class. I live at home with 
my parents in the country, and have found the reading helpful and 
broadening to my very deficient education. I intend if possible to 
continue the reading after graduation.” 


<=? 


FIRST GRADUATING CLASS OF THE DUTCH C. L. S. C. IN AFRICA. 


Those who have followed the yearly reports in the 
Round Table of the Dutch C. L. S. C. in Africa have been 
interested spectators of a new adaptation of the Chautauqua 
idea. Four years ago Chautauqua was a meaningless term 
to the residents of the Orange River Colony. Today in scores 
of homes it has come to mean new interests, broader ideas 
and a sense of worldwide kinship. The Dutch C. L. S. C. 
under the wise guidance of its leaders and inspired by its 
devoted secretary, Rev. J. J. Ross, has made steady progress 
for four years. A Dutch Chautauqua Assembly has been 
held annually, and from its influence have sprung new circles 
and a growing membership. Its first graduating exercises, 
described by Mr. Ross in the following letter, took place last 
autumn. 


“Just a few lines to tell your readers and fellow Chautauquans 
that we have had our fourth Annual Assembly last month at Kes- 
tell, and it was like the previous assemblies, a great success. We 
had our first graduation day. The first class known as the Class 
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C. L. S. C. Class of 1908, the First to Graduate at the Dutch Chau- 
tauqua Assembly at Kestell, Orange River Colony, South Africa. 


of 1908. I send you a photograph under another cover, showing 
the Arch of Honor, through which the graduates passed. There are 
fifteen niembers in this class; only six were present at the Assembly. 
They are standing under the arch. The Rev. Mr. Schoon of Lady- 
smith, Natal, and myself as old graduates who graduated in the 
American Home Reading Circle are also standing at the arch on the 
left as you look at the photograph. The motto in Dutch, “Ons Doel 
Zy Hoger’—*“Excelsior,” you will notice. The ceremony was a very 
interesting one, being the first Dutch C. L. S. C. graduating class 
in South Africa, and the beginning, as we hope, and have reason 
to believe, of great things to come. «The Dutch C. L. S. C. is 
growing slowly, but surely and is becoming more known and more 
popular every year. Chautauqua is no more a strange sound « 

name amongst the people out here. Everybody is beginning to 
know Chautauqua and to honor it as a useful institution. During 
the months of September and October I had an opportunity to 
travel a bit, visiting nine ry in the Orange River Colony, lec- 
tured at all those places on the C. L. S. C. and founded six circles 
with 140 members, and have reason to hope that three or four more 
circles will be started in the near future. The Dutch C. L. S. C. 
out here, though only four years old, has already been a great bless 
ing to many of us, ircreasing our knowledge and giving a new and 
wider meaning to life. At the last Assembly we had lectures on 
‘Greek and Roman History,’ ‘Greek Civilization,’ and ‘Roman Law.” 
Rainfall in South Africa,’ etc. ‘Abraham’ was the subject of our 
Bible study and was much appreciated. I hope the little I have 
written with the photograph will give you an idea as to what we 
are doing and that we are living.” 
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HOLLAND AND AMERICA, 
Mr. George H. Boughton’s painting of “The Edict of 
dS dS db 

William the Testy,” owned by the Metropolitan Museum, 
recalls Irving’s Knickerbocker and the Fifth Dutch Gov- 
ernor of New Netherlands. Our relation to Holland seems 
very close when we look upon the Dutch garb of these New 
World residents and realize that while Wilhelm Kieft was 
governing Manhattan Island in 1634-1647, Spain and Hol- 
land were fighting to the death, and Rembrandt was paint- 
ing his immortal masterpieces. The celebrated “Edict” pro- 
hibited smoking in New Netherlands. Irving describes it 
thus: 

“The immediate effect of the edict of William the Testy was 
a popular commotion. A vast multitude, armed with pipes and 
tobacco-boxes and an immense supply of ammunition, sat them- 
selves down before the governor’s house and fell to smoking with 
tremendous violence. The testy William issued forth like a wrath- 
ful spider, demanding the reason of this lawless fumigation. The 
sturdy rioters replied by tolling back in their seats and puffing away 
with redoubled fury, raising such a murky cloud that the governor 
was fain to take refuge in the interior of his castle.” 


= 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN DUTCH ART. 

Many of our readers who have found the cheap repro- 
ductions of Dutch masterpieces very valuable in their study 
of Dutch art will miss these in their quest of illustrative ma- 
terial for modern Dutch painting. Fortunately certain re- 
cent volumes appearing in “The Painters’ Series” relate to 
Modern Dutchmen: Mauve, Mesdag, Maris, and Israels. 
Each volume of the series bound: in firm, light parchment 
contains some fifty small but very excellent halftones. The 
pictures can readily be detached and used in a circle as 
there is no accompanying text. The price of each booklet, 
twenty-five cents, makes the cost of the illustrations very 
trifling. They can be secured through the Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, New York. 

ad 
1908 GRADUATES. 

Many members of the Tennyson Class have gone on 

with the work of the C. L. S. C. year. They have felt that 
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a good habit once established was worth perpetuating. The 
friendly letter scheme so successfully inaugurated by the 
Class Historian has brought interesting results as the follow- 
ing letter shows: 


Dear Classmates of 1908: I have received so many notes of 
appreciation of my letter circles I wish to thank you all. 

It is not too late for any who have already written to do so, 
as I am forming new circles. I wish I could repeat the messages of 
good cheer and encouragement sent our members, from the frozen 
north and sunny south, from New England and the far west. One 
of our members from Manitoba writes: “As a lonely C. L. S. C. 
worker out here on the prairie with wind blowing, snow drifting, 
and thermometer thirty degrees below zero, offer to put me in touch 
with a genial, clever, warm-hearted circle of companions in study, 
came as a gleam of sunshine and touch of summertime.” One of 
our members in Buffalo who first joined the Class of ’91 and after 
many years finished with us says: “I feel that there have been times 
in my life when Chautauqua and what it stands for has meant very 
much to me.” Our beloved vice president, Mr. Sage of Kansas, 
tells of his first becoming interested in Chautauqua in 1874 and his 
continued interest since. We have always derived abundant mental 
and religious stimulus as well as satisfactory entertainment from 
the varied and comprehensive programs presented.” Hoping to hear 
from more of you, and thanking you for your words of appreciation, 
I am, Sincerely yours, 


Una B. Jones. 
Stittville, New York. 


<> 


A FAMOUS SWEDISH WRITER. 

Our European short story for this month, entitled 
“Mamsell Fredrika,” will introduce many readers to an 
unknown European author. Yet Selma Lagerlof has been 
a favorite writer in Sweden for a score of years and her 
fiftieth birthday was recently celebrated with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. The March number of Current Literature de- 
scribes her career beginning with the days when as a young 
teacher she wrote her first prize story and earned enough 
money to enable her to set aside teaching and devote her- 
self to literature. Her work has a wide range.. Poetry, 
folk lore and novels all have found a ready welcome among 
young and old in Sweden. In the beautiful little tale given 
in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN she eulogizes the life 
and work of the famous Swedish novelist Fredrika Bremer 
who devoted many years of her life to the liberation of 
women. 
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THE CIRCLE AND THE COMMUNITY. 

A pleasant illustration of the social service which Chau- 
tauqua circles are constantly rendering to their communities 
is the experience of the circle at Olean, New York, which 
some weeks ago arranged with Miss Edwina Spencer of 
Buffalo for her lecture on “The Story of Dutch Art.” The 
members of the circle decided to meet all the expenses them- 
selves and forthwith invited the literary societies, the schools, 
and all persons interested in the subject. The clergymen 
and others engaged in educational work were entertained 
at dinner informally, beforehand. The lecture was received 
with most cordial appreciation and the members of the com- 
munity are still recalling this pleasant evidence of good citi- 
zenship on the part of the circle. The moral of this seems 
to be that every town ought to be distinctly enriched by the 
presence of a Chautauqua circle. Why not have a standing 
committee on social service which at intervals during the 
year might consider and report to the members of the circle 
practicable schemes for letting some of their light illumin- 
ate the community? 
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‘2p 
“MAN AND THE EARTH.” TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 
CHAPTER X. 

Query: Is the author justified in ascribing a “sense of beauty” 
to the lower animals? : _ : 

Topic: The Preservation of Nature in National Parks. Out- 
look, 87:521, Nov. 9, 1907: World’s Work, 16:10248-61, May, 1908; 
Charities and the Commons, 20:180, May 2, 1908. General Refer- 
ences: Shaler, Aspects of the Earth; Geikie, Geological Sketches. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Query: Can the Government prevent the extinction of game 
by the present methods of game protection? 

Topic: National Forest Policy. Outlook, 86: 716, Aug. 3, 1907; 
Scientific American, 97 :413. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Topic: The Origin of the Earth. World To-day, 15:750, July, 
1908; see also “Planetessimal Hypothesis” in F. R. Moulton’s In- 
troduction to Astronomy; Chamberlin & Salisbury’s Geology, vol. 
2; Laplacian Nebular Hypothesis in Young’s Manual of Astronomy. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


General References on the Conservation of Natural Resources. 
(All in Periodicals of 1908.) Review of Reviews, 37 :643; 37:585; 
Independent, 64:1151 ; 64:1301 ;Science (new series), 27 :7904; 27 :867; 
Atlantic Monthly, 101 :604; Independent, 64 :946 ; Scientific American 
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Supplement, 65 :285; 66:62; Engineering Magazine, 35: :432; Nation, 
86 -460; Outlook, 88:337; 80:355; Century, 76:474; 76:155; ‘Scientific 
American, 98: :366; Outlook, 89:144, Review of Reviews, 37 :643. 


<aP 


A QUESTION OF FACT. 

A Chautauqua Circle questions Colonel Church’s state- 
ment in the December CHAUTAUQUAN regarding the num- 
ber killed and mortally wounded at Gettysburg. The Circle 
states that all encyclopedias consulted seem to corroborate 
the figures which he claims are untrue. Colonel Church 
replies that he has seen no statement from any official source 
that the facts are other than those which he has given. It 
seems quite possible that the Circle’s misunderstanding has 
arisen from the supposition that the number classed as 
wounded are to be considered “mortally” wounded. If this 
were the case the larger figures as refuted by Colonel 
Church would be true, but official statements show that the 
term “wounded” is not to be interpreted in this sense. 


<= 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Oprentnc Day—October 1. Appison Day—May 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. SpeciaL SuNpAY—May, second 
SpecraL SunpAY — November, Sunday. 
second Sunday. INTERNATIONAL Peace Day — 
Mitton Day—December 9. May 18. 
Cottece Day — January, last Semen Sunpay—July, second 
Thursday. Sunday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. InauGuRATION Day — August, 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, sec- first Saturday after first Tues- 
ond Sunday. ay. 
LoncrELLow Day—February 27. Recocnition Day—August, third 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Wednesday. 


=> 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY. 
FIRST WEEK. APRIL 29-May 6. 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature,” Chapter 
XVIII, Hauptmann’s “The Sunken Bell.” “Man and the Earth,” 
Chapter X. “The Beauty of the Earth.” 

SECOND WEEK. MAY 6-13. 

In Toe Cuautavuguan: “The Friendship of Nations,” Chapter 
X. The Family of Nations in Conference at the Hague. 

In the Required Books: “Studies in European Literature.” Chapter 
XIX, Sudermann’s “Es War.” “Man and the Earth,” Chapter 
XI. The Future of Nature upon the Earth. 
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THIRD WEEK. MAY 13-20. 

In THe Cuautauguan: “A Reading Journey in the Hollow-Land,” 
Chapter VIII. The Theaters, Shops, Travel on the Tramways 
and Canals, etc. 

In the Required Books: “Man and the Earth,” Chapters XII and 
XIII. The Last of the Earth and Man. Summary and Con- 
clusions. 

FOURTH WEEK. MAY 20-27. 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “Dutch Art and Artists,” Chapter VIII. 
Modern Dutch Painting. Israels, Mesdag, and Bosboom. 

In the Required Book: “Studies in European Literature,” Chapter 
XX. Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House.” 


a> 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK. APRIL 20-MAY 6. 


Study of Hauptmann’s “The Sunken Bell.” (See Suggestions in 
Round Table for February. Interesting supplementary ma- 
terial for discussion can be secured by assigning to different 
members such magazine articles as may be available from 
which they can select the points especially worth bringing out.) 

Roll Call: Current news regarding the progress of efforts to pre- 
serve the beauty of our own country or of other lands. 

Reports and discussion om “Man and the Earth,” Chapter X. (See 
suggestions in Round Table.) 

SECOND WEEK. MAY 6-1 

Review and Discussion of required article = “The Family of Na- 
tions.” 

Paper: Jean de Bloch and his influence upon the Peace Movement. 

Roll Call: Answers to the question, “Among the influences making 
for peace today what three seem to you to be most effective?” 

Study of Sudermann’s “Es War.” (See suggestions under previous 
program.) 

Reports and Discussion on “Man and the Earth,” Chapter XI. (See 
suggestions in Round Table.) 

THIRD WEEK. MAY 13-20. 

Map Review of The Hague with brief references to its historic 
associations. (See Baedeker’s Belgium and Holland.) 

Paper: The Queen of Holland and Her Coronation. (See “Dutch 
Life in Town and Country,” ew II. “The American in 
Holland,” Chapters XXXVII-IX 

Roll Call: Answers to the question: What six Dutchmen and in 
what order would you consider most worthy of a place in a 
Hall of Fame? 

Paper: The four leading parties in Holland today: The Liberals, 
the Social Democrats, the Anti-Revolutionists, the Roman Cath- 
olics. (See “Dutch Life in Town and Country,” Chapter XVII.) 

Review and Discussion of “Man and the Earth,” Chapters XII and 
XIII. (See suggestions in Round Table. The magazine ref- 
erences given might be assigned to different members who 
would report upon the most important facts contained in 
them.) 

FOURTH WEEK. MAY 20-27. 

Review and Discussion of Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House.” (See sugges- 
tions above under program for first week.) 

Reading: Selection from Israels’ “Autobiography” in this magazine. 
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Review and Discussion of Dutch Artists: Israels, Bosboom, and 
Mesdag. (See articles in /nternational Studio of Febru ary, 
1908, on Bosboom and in February, 1909, on Bernard de 
Hoog.) 

Roll Call: Answers to the question, If it were possible to select 
twelve original Dutch masterpieces for a loan exhibit, which 
would your circle choose as best illustrating the distinctive 
qualities of Dutch art? Give name of picture as well as of 


artist. 
SY 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


(As many clubs do not continue their reading after the middle 
of May, the following programs will cover also the subjects to be 
taken up in the June readings.) 

FIRST WEEK. 

Review of Chapter on “The Workman of the Towns.” (See “Dutch 
Life in Town and Country.”) 

Paper: Dutch influence upon England. (See Fiske’s “Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies.” ) 

Roll Cofl: Dutch Words in our English Speech in America. 

Brief Survey of the History of Holland in this Country. (See 
Fiske’s “Dutch and Quaker Colonies.”) 

Reading: From Knickerbocker’s History of New York. Book IV. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Paper: The Dutch Peasant at Home. (See “Dutch Life in Town 
and Country,” Chapter VIII, and all other available books.) 

Roll Call: Answered by identifying three Dutch paintings selected 
from a number placed on a wall with the names of the artists 
covered. 

Reading: - Selection from Israels’ autobiographical sketch in the 
Library Shelf in this magazine. 

Review and Discussion of required article on Israels, Mesdag, and 
Bosboom. 

Reading: Selection from article on Bernard de Hoog in /nterna- 
tional Studio for February, 1909, and on Bosboom in Jnterna- 
tional Studio for February, 1908. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Map Review of The Hague. (See Baedeker, also “The American 
in Holland,” Chapter XXXV.) 

Paper: The Queen of Holland and her Coronation. (See “Dutch 
Life in Town and Country,” Chapter Il, Court and Society, 
and “The American in Holland,” Chapters XXXVII-IX.) 

Oral Reports: The Queen’s Window in the Nieuwke Kerk. (See 
“The American in Holland,” Chapters XXXVII-IX) ; Het Loo 
(See above Chapter XXII); The Binnenhof (see above Chap- 
ter XXXV, also Baedeker) ; Dutch History as commemorated 
in the street names of The Hague (see above Chapter XX XV.) 

Roll Call: Answers to the question, What Six Dutchmen and in 
what order would you consider it most fitting to place in a Hall 
of Fame? 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Brief Papers: The Dutch Liberals: The Social Democrats; The 
Anti-Revolutionists; The Roman Catholics. (See “Dutch Life 
in Town and Country,” Chapter XVII.) 

Roll Call: Answers to the question: What twelve Dutch pic- 
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tures world you select for a loan exhibit to give the best idea 
of the qualities of Dutch art of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries ? 

Reading: Selections from article on Roelof’s in Jnternational 
Studio for May, 1908; on Mauve, Nov., 1907. 

Review and Discussion of Dutch artists in last article of series in 
the May CHAUTAUQUAN. 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS. 


“THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS,” CHAPTER X. THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. 


1. What reasons led to the selection of the Hague for the 
International Peace Congresses? 2. What tribute was paid at the 
first Congress to the father of international law? 3. What three 
buildings in The Hague will possess international importance in 
the future history of the world? 4. What gatherings will be held 
in the new Peace Palace? 5. What important documents will be 
nega there? 6. Describe the work of the Interparliamentary 

nion. 7. Give an account of the steps which led to the Second 
International Peace Conference. 8. How was the question of invi- 
tations to the first conference settled? 9. What countries sent dele- 
gates to it? 10. What was the character of the congress and how 
was the question of votes determined? 11. How did it happen that 
the Great Powers occupied prominent positions? 12. How was the 
influence of the Latin American republics felt in the Second Con- 
ference? 13. Note some striking facts regarding the number and 
arrangement of the delegates to the Second Conference. 14. How 
were the offices distributed in the First and Second Conferences? 
15. In what language were the discussions held? 16. What devices 
insured smooth working of the diplomatic machinery? 17. Who 
were some of the most influential delegates? 18. What were some 
of the most important measures approved? 19. How were the 
subjects open for discussion determined upon in advance? 20. With 
how much authority were the delegates from the United States in- 
vested? 21. What were “conventions,” “declarations,” and “resolu- 
tions?” 22. How were the expenses distributed? 23. What com- 
parison may be made between the cost of battleships and of peace 
conferences? 24. What was the attitude of the Conferences toward 
increase of armament? 25. Toward warfare in the air? 26. What 
were some of the restrictions placed upon warfare upon the sea? 
27. What were some of the prohibitions in warfare on land? 28 
In what respect are The Hague Conferences entitled to especial 
honor? 29. What agreement was made regarding “friendly in- 
tervention?” 30. What is the purpose of the International Prize 
Court? 31. What is the Permanent Court of Arbitration? 32. 
Who compose the Administrative Council and what is its work? 
33. What is the idea of a Court of Arbitral Justice? 34. What 
difficulty stands in the way of its establishment? 35. What tasks 
at present occupy the attention of the governments foremost in the 
work of peace? 


A READING JOURNEY IN THE HOLLOW-LAND. PART VIII. 

1. What characteristics of the Dutch theater strike a for- 
eigner? 2. What outdoor amusements take the place of the theaters 
in the summer? 3. What time-honored customs characterize the 
“Maag Bitter” shop? 4. How is respect for the “stork” shown 
in Holland? 5. What unique features have the tobacco and drug 
shops? 6. What are some of the sights to be noted in a tram 
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trip? 7: Describe the Dutch canal boats. 8. How are artists’ “bar- 
gains” possible in Holland? 9. What odd experience befel Whistler? 
10. Describe the method of fishing for herring. 


“DUTCH ART AND ARTISTS,” CHAPTER VIII. MODERN ARTISTS: ISRAELS 
AND MESDAG. 

1. How did Dutch painting in the eighteenth century com- 
pare with that of the seventeenth? 2. How long a time was cov- 
ered by this period of decadence? 3. What were the ideals of the 
Classicists? 4. How was their influence felt? 5. When did the 
Romanticists arise and what were their theories? 6. Who were 
the first of the great modern Dutch painters? 7. What great 
French landscape painters introduced a new spirit into the art of 
the nineteenth century? 8. Describe the methods of Bosboom as 
shown in his churches. 9. Give an account of the early life of 
Israels. 10. What were the characteristics of his paintings at this 
time? 11. What is one very evident reason for Israel’s popularity? 
12. What artistic qualities show him to be a master of the brush? 
13. How does his drawing compare with that of some other great 
artists? 14. Through what stages of progress nas Israels passed? 
15. In what respects is he the representative of his country in 
moderif times. 16. What impression is conveyed by Israels’ person- 
ality? 17. Discuss briefly the work of some of the other contem- 
porary leaders in figure painting. 18. Give an account of Mesdag 
and the character of his art. 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. When was the Interparliamentary Union formed? 2. From 
what poem is taken the quotation “The parliament of man,” etc.? 
3. Name the Latin Republics of America. 

1. What are the chief imports which the Netherlands get from 
the United States? 2. What exports do they send to the United 
States? 3. Who were the Elzevirs? 4. What important law was 
discovered by Professor Snellius of Leyden? 5. Who was William 


the Testy? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON APRIL READINGS. 


1. John III King of Poland 1674-96. Brought an army of 
20,000 Poles to the relief of Vienna in 1683, when he gained a 
celebrated victory over the Turks. 2. The Crimean War in 1854. 
The Russo-Turkish War, 1877. 3. The Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
4. Eastern Rumelia joined itself to Bulgaria in 1885. 5. Peter I. 
6. Ferdinand. 7. Carol I. 8. Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania. 

1. It was carried off by the French in 1795. The Dutch gov- 
ernment offered 60,000 florins to Napoleon for its restoration. 2. 
Fight between a turkey and a cock. 3. The author of a famous 
novel, Max Havelaar, in which he called attention to the abuses of 
the Dutch government in Java. 4. The Buytenhof at the Hague and 
the prison at Loewenstein, from which Grotius escaped. 5. Het 
Nieuws Van den Dag, a family journal, 40,000 circulation, liberal in 
tone; Het Niews Rotterdamsche Courant, liberal and opposed to 
municipal and state intervention; Het Algemeen Handelsblad of 
Amsterdam, appealing especially to the merchants, traders, etc., ad- 
vanced liberal. 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 

The attendance of graduates at the Round Table was unusually 
large, for it was the day appointed for reports of the Societies of 
the Hall in the Grove. “I am glad to see,” said Pendragon, “that 
the Dante Class delegates have their note books much in evidence. 
Our graduate Circles are doing fine work in many states but there 
is an opportunity for many more of them and the later classes 
should add a substantial number of new organizations every year.” 
“Ours is a new society,” said a member from Niagara Falls, “and 
it’s a thriving one. We got into such good working habits in the 
undergraduate circle that we can’t stop! We have twelve active 
members and have been studying with great delight the “Reading 
Journey through Switzerland” in the August CHAUTAUQUAN. We 
have discovered as a result of our S. H. G. that there are a number 
of graduates who are glad to have their Chautauqua fervor stirred 
anew and sor not quite finish the course. We hope to 
1 t ese “unfinished” Chautauquans and help 

i ual touches necessary to take hold once more with 

suciety. I look back with pleasure to my early days in the 

C. L. S. C. when in 1890 I started the first circle in Coudersport, 

Pa. You know they have done fine work there with flourishing cir- 

cles and a building of their own until it burned down. They have 

funds in the bank, however, which in good time they expect to put 
into an enterprise which will be of great benefit to the town.” 

= 

“If one may judge from attendance and interest,” remarked 
Miss Hopkins, from Shelbyville, Illinois, “our S. H. G. was never 
stronger than this year. We have twenty-one members and there 
were seventeen at our last meeting. Do you wonder that we are 
proud of such proofs of unabated interest after ten years of weekly 
meetings? All of our members subscribe for THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
and we have followed the Friendship of Nations and Holland 
studies with great interest, utilizing our opportunities for supple- 
mentary reading. In addition we decided to do some work in soci- 
ology and as no one book seemed to meet just our needs, we adopted 
the plan of selecting nine or ten books which all members are asked 
to read so far as possible, but each book is the special study of two 
members who give the most salient and helpful thoughts from it. 
Some of the books, as you will see from our calendar, require 
downright “digging,” but not one member has failed to have a care- 
fully prepared review of her book at the appointed time. We all 
feel that we have grown much in knowledge that awakens broader 
sympathy and desire for intelligent service. The out-of-college 
girls are, I believe, a set of young people whom we ought to try 
especially to reach for the sake of their influence. They can do so 
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much to help other people by means of the C. L. S. C. as soon as 
they realize what an all round useful thing it is. We have a Vassar 
graduate who has been a great gain to our circle this year. I 
neglected to say that our S. H. G. is a department of our Woman's 
Club. The C. L. S. C. also forms another department, each de- 
partment is responsible for one open meeting of the club each year. 
The arrangement works splendidly. Our year book which you may 
like to see shows the complete plan.” 


‘S 


“I often think,” said the delegate from Beatrice, Nebraska, “of 
a sentence I once saw in the Outlook—‘“a good education is the 
most genuinely social process in life.” We have studied a good deal 
the question of making our education and that of others a social 
process. Several of our readers live some miles in the country, but 
we impress upon them the class spirit by sending special invitations, 
copies of the programs, etc., and we feel that our most effective 
influence is in this kind of personal work. Our S. H. G. of fifteen 
members is studying Shakespeare and Paradise Lost, and every 
year we have a banquet and welcome the new graduates. We 
haven’t yet solved the problem of how to get the young girls in- 
terested. This is where our college girls have a great opportunity. 
We could have a fine circle of young people if we could secure a 
good leader.” 

“We have had that very experience,” rejoined the delegate 
from Windsor Illinois. “Nine of our high school girls formed a 
circle a year ago but it died for lack of a strong leader. There 
are few college girls in the town but I’ve succeeded in interesting 
a number of college friends elsewhere who are lone readers. We 
have had sixty-seven C. L. S. C. readers in our town in the last ten 
years, many of them really living at some distance in the country. 
I am really distressed to report that for the first time in ten years 
our regular C. L. S. C. has lapsed. But we feel sure it will rise 
again. Meanwhile the S. H. G. is keeping up this winter with THe 
CHAUTAUQUAN and the study of Germany. We are also trying to 
let our Chautauqua training help the community. We entertain the 
Woman’s Club and other friends three times a year. At the’ holi- 
days we made our program on the origin and traditions of Christ- 
mas. In January we had a very creditable arts and crafts exhibit 
and we hope to show the advantages of our Dutch studies by an 
exhibit of Dutch pictures. We observed Peace Day last year.” 

“I’m glad to note the allusion to Peace Day,” commented Pen- 
dragon. “There is not only growing interest in peace, but an in- 
creasing amount of material which the public would enjoy having 
presented and the educational effect upon the press and public opin- 
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ion will in the end make itself felt. The churches are the natural 
centers for a peace celebration and would be glad in many cases to 
have Chautauqua circles coéperate with them.” 

A number of societies made brief reports at this point. The 
Sinclairville, New York, S. H. G. had held its reunion in November. 
The society is in the country and many of the members are well 
along in years, but they look out upon life with courage and have in 
recent years been reinforced by younger graduates who are true to 
the traditions of their elders and keep in touch also with the un- 
dergraduates of the vicinity. 

The Holley, New York, members held their usual reunion in 
February. Very fittingly the exercises were given up to a Lincoln 
celebration and the capable and energetic committee had a varied 
program. The town has no active circle in these days but it is by 
no means impossible that a revival should occur. East Cleveland 
also in a region containing few graduates loyally brings them to- 
gether once a year. Out of a small field persistently cultivated there 
is always a possibility of surprises. Jefferson County in New York 
State has for more than ten years kept up a flourishing Alumni. 
There are now eighty members and as the towns are small and the 
members widely scattered the yearly reunions have done a great deal 
to keep the spirit of Chautauqua active in the various communities. 
In Benton Harbor, Mich., twenty active graduates meet once a week 
for hard study varying the program monthly with a social meeting 
and an authors’ program. They are all subscribers to THe CHaAv- 
TAUQUAN and by this means are posted upon the latest plans of 
study suggested by the Reading Circle. At Chautauqua, New York, 
the S. H. G. is necessarily overshadowed by the A. M. Martin Circle 
which draws into its genial society most of the active members of 
the town. The S. H. G., however, keeps its organization so that it 
may be in line for any possible developments. 


ad 


Pendragon called the attention of the company to the year book 
of the Lincoln, Nebraska, S. H. G. “The older Chautauquans,” he 
said, “will remember the very interesting work carried on many 
years ago by the C. L. S. C. members of Lincoln, many of them 
graduates, who established the work in the Lincoln State Prison 
where it took the name of the Look Forward Circle. Out of that 
movement grew a prison society which did much in helping men who 
had left prison to get on their feet again. The present S. H. G. 
was formed in 1888. Its year book shows a fine program, Germany, 
Austria and studies in practical questions of the day.” “I notice,” 
he continued, “that the Chautauqua Alumni of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
have been taking up special studies in English Literature. One of 
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the interesting topics which they debated was: ‘Is the effect of 
large industries of advantage or disadvantage to human or social 
relations?’” “Our S. H. G.,” remarked the Des Moines delegate, 
“is rather a new society, having been formed in 1903, but we have 
a membership of eighty-five and are hoping to bring into it all the 
members in Des Moines. We have studied the two Dutch series in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN with the greatest pleasure, meeting once a 
month in the different homes. The Chautauqua Union which is a 
general organization to bring all members in the city, both graduate 
and undergraduate, together once a month, held a costume party in 
the late autumn, Dutch gowns being much in evidence while one 
of our well known artists, Mr. Charles Cumming, gave a stereopti- 
con lecture on Dutch artists. These union meetings play a very im- 
portant part in the life of our city.” 

“We have only time,” said Pendragon, “for very brief refer- 
ences to some of the other societies but we must not forget the fine 
band of graduates at Fostoria, Ohio, a town which has besides 
two large circles. Forty graduates also from the S. H. G. of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, a recent society, twenty-five at Syracuse, New York, 
twenty-one at Westfield and in Belfast, Maine, a group who are 
studying Switzerland. Fifty members constitute the S. H. G. of 
Urbana, Ill., which has done some very creditable work under the 
direction of university professors. There are others who are not 
here today but who are also doing credit to their Alma Mater. Al! 
the graduates of Cincinnati and vicinity are holding their S. H. G. 
reunion at this time. It promises to be a great occasion but we 
must wait for their report until another meeting. 

“The question which we want always to keep in mind is, are we 
growing? If your S. H. G. is confessedly weak appoint a series of 
committees on ways and means for improving it and see what can be 
done. Have some of your older or younger graduates grown away 
from Chautauqua? Persuade them to take THE CHAUTAUQUAN if 
possible. Make another attempt to start‘an undergraduate circle in 
the town. Invite some good lecturer to come and speak on a Chau- 
tauqua topic—travel or art or some of the world’s great men and 
make it an occasion for a Chautauqua rally. Or improve the oppor- 
tunity to educate public sentiment in the Peace cause. It would make 
a fine occasion for Chautauqua to serve the community. Most move- 
ments seem to demand an ebb tide now and then, and if your society 
has allowed the ebb to carry you some distance you may be sure 
there will be a chance soon to catch the turn of the tide. 











Esperanto News 


During the latter part of December and the first part of Janu- 
ary, the Pan-American Scientific Congress, assembled in Santiago 
de Chile, passed resolutions of great interest to the Esperanto 
world. This Congress was attended by government representatives 
and by prominent university professors from the countries of both 
North and South America, and many important scientific topics were 
discussed during the sessions. 

The action of most interest to Esperantists was the decision 
and recommendation of the Congress in regard to the introduction 
of Esperanto in the schools, and its official adoption by the nations 
of the world, through an invitation to be extended by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Following is a translation of these reso- 
lutions : 

“Considering, that the Esperanto language is a human bless- 
ing, practically used by thousands of people in all the civilized 
nations; and that it is a factor which aims toward the adoption of 
the ideals of human happiness and is therefore of special interest 
to America, the future field of action of the two great civiliza- 
tions (Spanish-speaking and English-speaking) which confront each 
other politically and commercially, the First Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress recommends Esperanto as a neutral international 
language which deserves an important place in the programs of pri- 
mary instruction of the American nations. 

“Considering, that a neutral auxiliary international language 
is necessary, and observing that the idiom Esperanto fulfils the re- 
quirement, that it is already sufficiently wide-spread throughout the 
world, and that official propaganda alone is lacking: 

“(1) The First Pan-American Scientific Congress decides to 
express to the American governments the pleasure with which it 
would view the call for a Congress to which would come official 
representatives of all civilized countries, with the purpose of solv- 
ing the problem by the adoption ot the neutral international aux- 
iliary language; and 

“(2) It agrees to urge upon the government of the United 
States of North America that, under its grand auspices, this desire 
of the Congress may be affected.” 

Together with a copy of the above resolutions, a letter was 
sent to the Esperanto Association of North America, by the Socicto 
Patrimo de Chilo, the Esperanto Club of Valparaiso, and other or- 
ganizations. Following is the translation of the letter: 

“We are happy to inform you of the great triumph which our 
Societo Partrina Esperantisto de Cilo attained in the First Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, which fully approved the proposals 
presented by Messrs. Kontreas, Biaut, and Nova Orellana, copies 
of which we enclose. Our eminent president, Sro. Eduardo Fabres, 
who introduced Esperanto into the Congress, was, for various 
causes beyond his control, unable to attend. 

“To this great Congress, which took place in Santiago de 
Chile, came official delegates of the twenty governments of the 
American nations. 

“As you see, the United States government is charged with 
the fulfilment of the arrangement of a universal congress to work 
for the acceptance of the international language. 

“Therefore the responsibility falls on you, the North Ameri- 
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can fellow-thinkers, to urge these proposals upon the government 


of the United States, 
World Congress. 


and to obtain the early assembling of the 


“We beg you to communicate the various proposals to all 
bodies affiliated with you, to facilitate the final triumph. 
“Our promise and our duty are fulfilled, and now the last step 


remains to you. 


“The Pan-American honor is in your hands. 
Go forward and you will win! ; 
victors of the future, the greetings of your 


Labor! 
“Kindly 


accept, 


Defend it! 


friends, who have fulfilled their duty.” 


A Short Course in Esperanto. 


La vetero estas tre bona, ; 
kaj tial la infano volas promeni 


en la parko, kun sia fratino. 


Li surmetas la Capelon kaj la surtuton, 
kaj si faras same, 
kaj ili ekiras kune, al la strato. 


Ili margas sur la strato gis la enirejo 
al la parko, 

kaj eniras en la parkon, 

kaj promenas sur la tordaj vojetoj. 


Estas tre agrable tie, 

éar la birdoj kantas dolée sur la bran¢coj 
de la arboj, j 

kaj la Cielo estas’ blua kaj sen nuboij, 
kaj la suno brilas hele, 

kaj varma venteto blovas. 


La herbo estas verda kaj mola, kaj la 
infanoj marsas sur gi, 

lasante la vojetojn, kaj irante al lageto 
kium ili admiras. 


Ili sidigas sur la bordo de tiu ¢i lageto, 
kaj rigardas la akvon, 

kiu estas klarega kaj trankvila, kaj ri- 
markinde pura. 


En gi nagadas fisetoj, kiuj estas orko- 
loritaj, kaj beletaj, kaj tre aktivaj. 


La infanoj estas felicaj, rigardante tiujn 
Gi fisetojn nagantajn tien kaj reen en 
la akvo de la lageto, 

kaj volas doni mangajon ali. 


Tial ili metas la menojn en la poSojn, 





Vill 


The weather is very fine, 

and therefore the child wishes to go 
walking 

in the park with his sister. 


He puts on his hat and coat, and she 
does the same, 
and they go out together, to the street. 


They walk on the street up to the en- 
trance of the park. 

and go into the park, 

and go walking on the winding paths. 


It is very pleasant there, 

for the birds sing sweetly on the 
branches of the trees, 

and the sky is blue and without clouds, 
and the sun shines brightly, 

and a warm breeze blows. 


The grass is green and soft, 
children walk upon it, 

leaving the paths, and going toward a 
little lake which they admire. 


and the 


They sit down upon the shore of this 
lake, and look at the water, 

which is limpid and tranquil, and very 
remarkably clean. 


In it are swimming little fishes, which 
are gold-colored, and pretty, and very 
active. 


The children are happy, looking at the 
little fishes swimming back and forth 
in the water of the little lake, 
and wish to give food to them. 


Therefore they put their hands into 
their pockets, 
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en kiujn ili enmetis biskavitojn antai ol 
ekiriel la hejmo, ea 
kaj elprenas tiujn biskvitojn. 


Tiam ili disrompas la biskvitojn en mal- 
grandajn pecojn, 
kaj jetas ilin en la akvon. 


La fiSoj, vidante la pecojn de biskvito, 
nagas rapide al la bordo de la lageto,, 


kaj ekkaptas la pecojn per siaj buSoj, 
kaj fornagas for de la bordo. 


Aliaj fistoj, vidante tion, nagas ankai 
al la infanoj, por trovi aliajn pecojn 
de mangajo, similajn al tiuj kiujn la 
figetoj havas. 


Tiamaniere la infanoj havas multe da 
plezuro, dum preskaii tuta horo, tie 
sur la bordo de la lageto. 


Sed fine tiu ¢i okupo enuigas ilin, 

kaj ili starigas kaj) komencas ree marsSi, 

for de la lageto, kaj al la hejmo, 

rememorante ke ili havas lecionojn por 
prepari. 


Ili vidas beletan malgrandan hundon, 

kiu kuras post ili, 

kaj ili volas doni magajon al gi, 

sed ili havas nenion por doni, 

éar ili jam donis Cion al la fisoj. 

Tial ili nur frapetas la hundon, kare- 
seme, kaj parolas al gi, 

dum gi svingas la voston, kaj bojas por 
respondo. 


La knabo diris al sia fratino, 

“Cu ne estus bone, se le patrino perme- 
sus al ni ke ni retenu tiun ¢i karan 
hundeton ?” 


“Jes,” respondis lia fratino, “sed vi scias 
ke la patrino ne ametas hundojn, 

anstatati hundoj Si preferas katojn, 
éar katoj estas utilaj, 

tial ke ili Casas, kaptas, kaj mortigas la 
musojn.” 

alvenis al la domo, ilia 


Sed kiam ili 


patrino premesis ke ili retenu_la hun- 
don se ili neniam alkondukus gin en la 
domon. 


Tion ¢i ili promesis, kaj post tiam la 
infanoj tre gojis ludi kun la ludema 
hundeto. 





Esperanto 


into which they had put biscuits before 
starting from home, 
and take out those biscuits. 


Then they break up the biscuits into 
small pieces, 
and throw them into the water. 


The fishes, seeing the pieces of biscuit, 

swim quickly toward the shore of the 
little lake, 

and seize the pieces with their mouths, 

and swim away from the shore. 


seeing this, also swim 
children, to find other 
like those which the 
fishes have. 


Other little fishes, 
toward the i 
pieces of food, 
other little 


In such manner the children have much 
pleasure, during almost an entire hour, 
there on the border of the lake. 


But finally this occupation wearies them, 

and they arise and begin to walk again, 

away from the lake and towards home, 

remembering that they have lessons to 
prepare. 


They see a pretty little dog, 

which runs after them, 

and they wish to give it something to eat, 
but they have nothing to give, 

for they gave everything to the fishes. 


Therefore they merely pat the 
caressingly, and talk to it, 

while it wags its tail and barks for an 
answer. 


dog 


The boy said to his sister, 
“Would it not be fine, if mother would 
allow us to keep this dear little dog?” 


“Yes,” answered his sister, “but you 

know that mother does not like dogs, 

instead of dogs she prefers cats, 

because cats are useful, 

since they chase, catch, 
mice.” 


and kill the 


But when they arrived at the house, 
their mother permitted them to keep 
the dog if they never would bring it 
into the house. 





This they promised, and after that time 
the children greatly enjoyed playing 
with the playful little dog. 




















Talk About Books 


Henrik Ipsen: THE Man anv His Priays. By Montrose J. Moses. 
Kennerly: New York. Pp. 522. $1.50. 

Mr. Moses has been establishing a reputation as editor and com- 
mentator! of things dramatic. The present work is much his most 
ambitious, and a real contribution to the already copious Ibsen lit- 
erature. He adopts the point of view steadily and rightly gaining 
ground of the socio-literary critic, and attempts to connect the indi- 
vidual plays and their dominant ideas with the conditions both social 
and temperamental which preceded their composition. Mr. Moses’ 
enthusiasm over the earlier poetic plays is greater than that which 
he shows for the later social studies. The work is full, accurate, 
individual and, one regrets to say, more effective in conception than 
in literary style. The real Ibsen student, however, will perhaps par- 
don this defect and will surely be grateful for the bibliographical 
note with which the book is concluded. 

Poems oF AMERICAN History. By Burton E. Stevenson. Boston 
and New York: Houghton-Mifflin Company. Pp. 704. Price 
$3 net postpaid. 

This unique collection of poems has a distinct place of its own and 
takes its place among other anthologies in response to a widely felt 
need. Even today the influence of the bard and minstrel is strong 
among us. The poet can make an impression when the scientific 
historian fails to win an aud’ence. Therefore this book which has 
been compiled with indefatigable patience and skill by a practical 
librarian will find a cordial welcome in schools and homes every- 
where. The author’s task has required much judgment and dis- 
crimination. History in rhyme is not necessarily poetry and a good 
deal of this sort of material has had to be sifted out. Neverthe- 
less the poems retained illustrate with surprising completeness the 
chief and many of the less prominent facts of American history. 
The author has occasionally introduced brief notes which form con- 
necting links between the poems and help to give the events set forth 
greater significance. More than seventeen hundred poems skilfully 
grouped make this volume most fascinating reading, for one gets 
not merely the facts, but the very spirit of the times when the 
events occurred. Some of these are set forth in verse which has 
become immortal. The indexes and supplementary notes add much 
to the practical convenience of the book and its typography is all 
that could be desired. 

By THE CuristmaAs Fire. By Samuel McChord Crothers. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, Boston and New York. Pp. 226. Price 
$1.25; postage 10 cents. 

One would wish to have “The Christmas Fire” go on burning in- 

definitely if it would insure the presence of so genial a personality 

as the author of this alluring volume. His opening chapter, “The 
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Bayonet Poker,” strikes the keynote of Christmas at the outset. 
“To transform a sword into a pruning hook is a matter for a skilled 
smith, but to change a bayonet into a poker is within the capacity 
of the least mechanical. All that is needed is to cause the bayonet 
to forsake the murderous rifle barrel and cleave to a short wooden 
handle. Henceforth its function is not to thrust itself into the vitals 
of men, but to encourage combustion on winter nights.” With this 
text the philosopher finds no difficulty in making practical applica- 
tions, biblical, literary or economic as the case may be concern- 
ing our attitude toward war. The keenest thrusts are made by his 
peaceful bayonet becoming effective by reason of the kindly humor 
which guides them. “Christmas and the Literature of Disillusion” 
is another chapter of particularly good cheer. When we have 
been suffering from the effects of a realistic novel it is well to be 
reminded that the author is working in a limited field, and that “it 
is dangerous fo allow the dramatist or novelist to furnish us with 
a ‘philosophy of life.’ The chances are that, instead of impartiality 
fulfilling the duties of a common carrier, he will foist upon us his 
own goods, and force us to draw conclusions from the samples of 
human nature he has in stock!” But one might quote this clever 
and human philosopher indefinitely. Once known he will always 
be assured of a place by our Christmas fire. 
DuKe oF Britrany. Translated from the German of Henriette 
Jeanrenaud. 
Marie ANTOINETTE’S YouTH. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Heinrich von Lank. 
ARNOLD OF WINKELRIED. Translated from the German of Gustav 
Hocker. 
UnpineE, A Romance. Translated from the German of Baron de la 


Motte Fougue. ; 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price 60c net, a volume. 


These four volumes are a part of the series “Life Stories for Young 
People.” They are all translated by Mr. George P. Upton. The en- 
tire series must be very valuable reading, if one may judge all by 
these four. Mr. Upton has rare ability of translating German 
classics into smooth and readable English. These books are delight- 
fully told histories and stories and good wholesome read‘ng for 
young people. They are very attractive ‘n appearance. 




















